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DEMOCRACY VS. ARISTOCRACY iN VIRGINIA 
IN 1830. 


There is in some of our libraries a certain book which 
the writer of this article ventures to believe is not gener- 
ally as familiar as it should be to the student of politics.’ 
For himself, he chanced one day, several years ago, to 
blow the dust from off its time-worn binding and nine hun- 
dred dreary-looking pages of fine print, to read it through 
with zeal, and he opens it with interest to-day. It depicts 
the critical moment of the fierce struggle which was waged 
between the democratic and aristocratic forces of Virginia 
two generations ago; but the principles involved in that 
struggle belonged to no one State then, concern us to-day,- 
and will concern generations to come. 

The strategic points of the struggle in Virginia were 
the qualifications for suffrage and the basis of representa- 
tion in the General Assembly. In the early days of the 
colony, when a few men were jostled together in the hard- 
ships of settlement, all freemen were expected to vote. 
In 1654-5 the suffrage was restricted to housekeepers and 
to one person in a family; but the next Assembly allowed 
all freemen to vote again, provided they did so fairly and 
in no tumultuous manner! In 1670 it was again restricted 
to freeholders, housekeepers, and taxpayers, the Assem- 
bly declaring that many freemen, who had come from 
Europe as indentured servants and had no property, having 


' Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia State Convention of 1829-80. 


Richmond. 1830. 
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little interest in the country, did often make tumult at elec- 
tions rather than provide, by discreet voting, for the con- 
servation of peace. So, with the exception of a few 
months during Bacon’s Rebellion, the suffrage remained 
limited, as in England, to those who by their estates were 
deemed to have sufficient interest in the community to tie 
them to endeavors for the public good, the unit of property, 
‘to give a vote, being finally fixed at fifty acres of unim- 
proved land, or twenty-five acres of improved land, with at 
least a small building, or a house or lot in a town. There 
was the interesting addition that in Williamsburg and Nor- 
folk, the only towns of any size, resident housekeepers 
could vote, provided they were worth fifty pounds or had 
served as apprentices for five years to some trade in the 
town. As to the basis of representation in the General As- 
sembly, that was early fixed, when the counties along tide- 
water were reasonably alike in population and interest, at 


. two delegates from each county and one each from several 


corporations. 
In the spring of 1776 a convention which had been 


chosen to serve as a temporary government for the colony, 
was called on, by practical separation from Great Britain 
and the absence of any constitution, to prepare a plan of 
government. Within a few weeks it adopted, unanimously, 
a Bill of Rights and a Constitution. The Bill of Rights 
embodied the spirit of George Mason and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, believers in the people, in phrases which are familiar 
to us all. All power, it said, was derived from the people ; 
all men giving sufficient evidence of permanent interest in 
the community should have the right of suffrage; and the 
right to reform government was inalienable in the major- 
ity of the community. The Constitution which followed 
expressly provided that the suffrage should remain as it 
was. Representation in the House of Delegates remained 
as it was, also, (excepting a few small corporations which 
were dropped) although great differences had grown up 
between the smaller and larger counties. A Senate was 
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added of twenty-four members from as many districts. The 
Governor was to be elected by the Assembly. 

The State of Virginia, leaving out that part which be- 
came Kentucky, was about equally divided by two mount- 
ain ridges with a narrow valley between them. . By 1776 
this valley held a considerable population, but not till the 
close of the century did the region west of it, the Trans- 
Alleghany, begin to grow fast. By 1810, of the white popu- 
lation of the State, which was about 550,000, some 212,000 
lived west of the Blue Ridge, in the valley and Trans-Alle- 
ghany region. Between the east and west of this great 
State, the distance from the Ohio to the sea being two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, communication was difficult. The 
ways of life most typical of the sections were also far 
apart. In the east, society was generations old, there was 
much wealth, chiefly in slaves, and wealth and cultivation 
predominated in things social and political. By 1810 there 
were 392,000 slaves, most of them east of the mount- 
ains. West of the mountains there was little wealth, and 
but little of that was in slaves, and ways of living were 
plain. On the upper Potomac and the Pennsylvania border, 
there was an increase in white laborers, many of them Ger- 
mans. 

During these years, the inequalities in representation 
had become remarkable. There were a dozen of the old 
tide-water counties, with many slaves indeed, but with less 
than three thousand whites, each; while a dozen of the 
newer counties had each several times as many whites but 


comparatively few slaves. Of the twenty-four Senators, 


four only, from the west, represented over one-third of the 
whole white population. A minority of voters controlled 
the State. More striking still was the limitation of the 
suffrage — over half the adult white males could not vote. 
‘The case was recorded of one company of seventy men 
who enlisted in the War of 1812, from an eastern county, 
of whom only two could vote. The roll of freeholders en- 
titled to vote, said Jefferson, did not generally include the 
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half of those on the rolls of the militia or-of the tax gather~ 
ers. 
| ) From all this came much dissatisfaction, that kept 
| growing more and more intense. Calls for an extended suf 
; 3 frage came from all parts of the State. An entire readjust- 
ment of representation was demanded by the west and by 


several of the populous border counties. After 1790, hardly. 
a session of the Assembly passed without petitions for re. 
form, and resolutions and bills were introduced in vain. In 
1816 a Reform Convention was held at Staunton, in the 
i Valley, of delegates from a number of neighboring coun- 
4 ties, asking that the law of the land should voice the will 
| of the majority. But the only step gained — and barely 
te gained, for the body of eastern members opposed it — was. 
the equalization of the Senate districts by white population, 
. as given in the census of 1810. Again, in 1825, a Reform 
win y Convention was held at Staunton, attended by some eighty - 
| delegates. Finally, in 1828, a bill was secured for taking 
1 ji the sense of the voters on the need of a convention, and 
a 21,896 asked for it and 16,646 opposed it.’ 
j The Convention that met in Richmond in October, 1829, 
| 4 was a very exceptional body of men. The choice of them 
| F had not’ been limited to local districts. Its president was 
James Monroe, on the floor were James Madison and John 
te I Marshall. The roll was largely made up of men who stood 
Ht | highest in Virginia, and were known throughout the land. 
[ : Proceedings began with the acceptance, verbatim, with- 
ag § out opposition, of the Bill of Rights of 1776. But there, at 
| once, unanimity ceased, when principles were to be put 
i; into practice. Two radically opposite tendencies were 
shown, and the issue direct was joined over the rightful 
source of power in the State. The one party said, the 
white population; the other, that population and wealth 


1 1The Assembly then provided that the Convention should consist of 
; four members from each Senatorial district, although those districts were 
- based on the census of nineteen years before, and the increase of popula- 
f tion in those years had been four times greater in the west than in the east. 
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combined. The latter intrenched behind old usage, re- 
garded their opponents as radicals indeed. ‘Give us,” said 
Mr. Benjamin W. Leigh, of Chesterfield, one of the lead- 
ers from the east, “ give us some reasons for this new scheme 
which has respect to numbers alone and considers property 
‘as unworthy of regard; some reasons which may excuse 
us in our own self-esteem for a tame submission to this, in 
‘my opinion, cruel, palpable, and crying injustice! Let us 
‘have at least the color of reason; something to gild the pill 
-and disguise its bitterness, to save us from the contempt of 
‘the present and the assured curse of posterity if we betray 
its interest! Give us, not mere abstractions, but reasons, 
based on the conditions of this State, why we should sub- 
mit to what I cannot help regarding as the most crying in- 
justice ever attempted in any land!” A member from the 
Valley rose, in reply, with the Bill of Rights in his hand. 
“Are these principles,” he said, “for which our fathers sac- 
rificed so much, mere abstract principles? On the contrary, 
they are the principles which alone give a distinctive char- 
acter to American institutions. The Constitution of 1776 
is, indeed, contradictory to these, but it was framed by 
practical men, and to have tried to change, during the com- 
motion of that time, the customs of a century, would have 
‘been unwise. In 1781 Mr. Jefferson urged Virginians, so 
‘soon as they had leisure, to intrench in good forms the rights 
‘for which they had bled.’ “ Let us not forget, sir,” replied 
Judge Upshur, from the Eastern Shore, “ that government is 
a practical thing, and that experience is. the best guide. 
There are no a prior: rules of nature for it. If mere num- 
bers are to rule, why are not women included in the suf- 
‘frage, or the drones that live on the industry of others? 
‘There is a majority in interest as well as in numbers. For 
‘more than half a century the political power of Virginia 
shas been in the hands which now hold it, and without 
abuse; why then take it away?” ‘The Constitution of 
1776,” said Mr. Philip Doddridge, “ was not an agreement 
made by all for the benefit of all, but was made by a part 
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of society, the freeholders, and to a great degree for their 
own benefit. Our opponents would draw the conclusion that 
he who brings the most property to be protected is entitled 
to the most influence in government, instead of the very 
obvious conclusion that he should be subjected to the great- 
est share of the expenses of its protection.” 

Principles and practice alike were considered. If one 
member referred to the new States, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, sister slave States, but with their broad basis of gen- 
eral suffrage and white representation, another showed the 
Carolinas and Georgia, with greater protection to property 
interests, to say nothing of free States like New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. “Talk of experience of our sister 
States,” said Mr. Barbour, of Orange, “so far as experience 
goes, it is in our favor ; experiment is against us. Talk to me 
of experience of States which came into being but yesterday ! 
Why, sir, I have myself assisted in Congress in the crea- 
tion of a half dozen of them!’ ‘“ New York State,” said 
Mr. Leigh, “has adopted a general suffrage, but if the 
city of New York continues to grow in future as it has been 
growing, the State will rue the day it gave the city such 
representation, out of mere respect to theoretical and con- 
tempt of practical equality.” ‘ Look at every State,” said 
Governor Giles, “ where suffrage has been made universal, 
and you will find universal disorder, intoxication, and de- 
moralization of all sorts.’’ So discussion ranged from forms 
of government in republican Rome to the last election in 
New York. “As I have been listening here,” said John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, “I have thought myself in the 
House of Representatives, at one time listening to the de- 
bate on the tariff; at another, to the debate on the Missouri 
question, and sometimes, I fancied, to both being debated at 
once. Are we met to consult over affairs or to discuss. 
rights in the abstract? Do we forget that we are living 
under a Constitution which has shielded us for half a cen- 
tury? That we are not a parcel of naked savages on the 
shores of a Pacific island?” 
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Underlying all, was the practical question of political 
power in the State of Virginia. And when representation 
of wealth was demanded, all thought instinctively of the 
great slave-holding interest which paid nearly a third of 
the State revenues. “I am satisfied,” said ex-President 
Monroe, “that if no such thing as slavery existed, the peo- 
ple of the east would meet their brethren of the west on 
the basis of a majority of the free white population.” “Our 
opponents say to us,” said John Randolph, of Roanoke, “ in 
words the most courteous and soft (but I am not so soft as 
to swallow them), ‘ We shall be, we will be, we must be 
your masters, and you shall submit! You have property 
but we have numbers!’ And to whom do they hold this 
language? To dependents, weak, unprotected, and incapa- 
ble of defense? Or is it to the great tobacco-growing and 
slave-holding interest and to every other interest this side of 
the Ridge?” To this the west answered through Mr. Dod- 
dridge: “Do we misrepresent or exaggerate when we say 
your doctrine makes us slaves? We may still pursue our 
own business and obey our own inclinations, but so long as 
you hold political dominion over us, we are slaves. We are 
a majority of individual units in the State, and your equals 
in intelligence and virtue. Yet you say we must obey you!” 
So sharp, and of such a sectional character were the differ- 
ences. Could a Constitution ever be formed which would 
promise peace? 

As to suffrage, the plan of the western men which re- 
ceived greatest consideration from the Convention, was that 
suffrage could be exercised by all white men (paupers ex- 
cepted) resident for two years in the State, and for one 
year preceding in the county, who had been enrolled in 
the militia, if subject to military duty, and who had paid 
their taxes for that year. This was defeated at first by 
fifty-three to thirty-seven. Madison, Monroe, and Marshall 
all voted against it. Brought forward again with the proviso 
that the tax should be no mere petty poll tax, it was lost, on 
two trials, by a tie vote. The western men voted solid, sup- 
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ported by a few from the southeastern slope of the Blue 
Ridge and from the Eastern Shore across the Chesapeake. 
Conservative eastern leaders raised a warning voice against 
a possible overturning of the accustomed basis of society by 
one or two votes. The broad suffrage men finally could 
secure no more than the extension of suffrage to resident 
housekeepers who were heads of families and taxpayers, 
for a year preceding the election.’ 

Over the basis of representation the struggle was fiercer 
still. Motions to base the House of Delegates on white pop- 
ulation and taxation combined, or on Federal numbers, made 
by eastern men, were lost, all members voting, by two 
votes. “We have arrived,” said Mr. Nicholas, of Rich- 
mond, “at an awful period in our deliberations.” And John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, declared that if such a monstrous 
tyranny as a white population basis, without regard to 
property rights, should be imposed on the State, and if he 
were a young man, he would leave the State—he would 
not live under “King Numbers”! The venerable Mr. 
Monroe, from a county between east and west, urging mu- 
tual concessions, suggested a white basis for the House and 
a mixed basis for the Senate. ‘“ We,” he said, “unlike the 
ancient republics, have no privileged orders; the property 
of the country rests on the people alone.” But the eastern 
leaders would not follow him. Evidently no Constitution 
could be secured without concession. For that the western 
men urged a white basis for the House and federal num- 
bers for the Senate. On the test vote, all members present, 
this was lost by a tie. Then a few, not unwilling to leave 
a plan which recognized property representation, or else, 
with Mr. Madison, moved by a spirit of conciliation, went 
over to the plan—based on no principle, and opposed by 
the west—for an apportionment of representation by sev- 
eral sections of the State, east and west. Every ten years 
the apportionment within these divisions might be changed 


'A motion to strike out this extension to housekeepers was easily de- 
feated by fifty-five to forty. Marshall voted to strike out, Madison to keep 
it. 
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by the legislature by majority vote, but any reapportion- 
ment throughout the whole State must be by concurrent ac- 
‘tion of two-thirds of the Senate and House. This provision 
had been suggested by Mr. Madison to prevent the need of 
another convention for future reapportionment, and had 
been adopted by a close vote. Western men disliked it. 
“ Why,” said one, “ are you so afraid of the people? Is this 
Constitution to be such an anodyne that it will keep them 
asleep forever?” 

Such, in brief, were the chief movements in this battle 
‘over the Constitution. Meantime several noteworthy skirm- 
ishes had taken place along the lines. Mr. Doddridge 
moved that the Executive should be an independent coér- 
dinate branch of the government, unhampered by a coun- 
cil, elected by the people, and responsible to them. He 
was seconded by a Piedmont member, who stated that 
eighteen States then elected Governors by the people and 
only six by the legislatures. This motion was at first lost, 
by the casting vote of the chair,’ but was afterwards car- 
ried by a majority of four, and later still, when concessions 
were deemed more necessary, was reconsidered and turned 
down by the same majority. 

As to qualifications for election to the General Assem- 
bly, a select committee advised that those who could vote 
should be eligible for office. On Mr. Leigh’s motion, de- 
spite the opposition of the general suffrage men,’ this was 
restricted to resident freeholders. ‘ Why,” said one, “ why 
shut out leaseholders and housekeepers, whom you now al- 
low to vote, from choosing who shall be their representa- 
tives. There seems to be a strange dread of giving power 
to the people!” A resolution that there should be in the 
Constitution a provision for amendment, found only twen- 
ty-five supporters. “I would as soon think,” cried John 
Randolph, “of introducing a provision for divorce into a 


' On this first ballot Madison voted “aye; Monroe and Marshall, “no.” 
2 Marshall and Madison voted for Mr. Leigh’s motion. Monroe had re- 
signed. 
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marriage contract.” When the system of county courts 
was spoken of —those family tribunals, with their mild and 
patriarchal jurisdiction, as one of their defenders called 
them —a suggestion was made that small salaries might be 
paid in the west, to cover the travelling expenses to which 
respectable farmers, who were often magistrates there, were 
subjected. But Mr. Leigh and other eastern men declared 
that such a change would revolutionize and mar the en- 
tire system. Mr. Leigh went so far as to declare that he 
did not believe that men who were obliged to labor daily for 
their living, could ever enter into political affairs. Alexan- 
’ der Campbell, from the west, the founder of the Church of 
the Disciples, tried to get some encouragement from the 
Convention for popular education. But eastern men op- 
posed, John Randolph cracking his whip vigorously. It 
was such constant opposition to trusting the people that 
made Mr. Campbell exclaim: “I did hope that we would 
feel a little more in accordance with the progress of improve- 
ment and the spirit of the age, than to put forth all our en- 
ergies in a contest about mere local interests, which a few 
years will change in defiance of all our efforts. For it is 
decreed that every system of government not based upon 
the true philosophy of man, not adapted to public opinion, 
to the genius of the age, shall fall into ruins.” 

During the discussions, fear was several times expressed 
that protracted dissentions in the State might lead to its divi- 
sion. Mr. Leigh went so far as to declare twice, at least, 
that the struggle was one which, in any other country on 
earth, could be decided only by the sword, an issue which 
would be prevented here by the influence of the Federal 
Government. “Our government,” said Mr. Doddridge, in 
answer, “is an elective republic, and we mean to leave it 
so. The ‘numbers’ that we speak of are of ballots, not 
bayonets.” The Constitution adopted in convention by 
fifty-five to forty-one,’ was approved by a large majority of 


'The nays were forty, but Mr. Doddridge, who was ill, would have 
voted “no.” 
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those who chose to vote on it under its extended suffrage. 
Disapproval was chiefly in the west. John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, predicted that it would not last twenty years on 
account of its too democratic tendencies. It was super- 
seded just twenty years after, by a Constitution much more 
democratic. 

Such, in short, is the story of this dreary-looking book, 
which usually gathers the dust on some library shelf. 
Whatever our sympathies — whether we should have stood 
with Leigh or Doddridge in the arena of the capitol at Rich- 
mond—it certainly has a lesson for us. From it our 
thoughts turn back to the compromises of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and forward to the great struggle of the slave 
power for self-protection, and to Lincoln’s appeals to the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. But the 
study of history, like everything that is worth anything, is 
chiefly of value for the present and the future. Questions of 
suffrage and representation are being asked to-day —the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women, its restriction by educational 
or property qualifications, the justice of minority represent- 
ation, the wickedness of the gerrymander, practical ques- 


tions which should be answered. Theories of government, 


doctrines, again and again come into conflict with existing 
conditions. And the motives which will influence men in 
making answer to political questions are the same yester- 
day and to-day. With the few, a wise foresight and lofty 
unselfishness ; with the many, consciously and unconcious- 
ly, the power of interest or wealth in one form or another, 
and the fetters of custom. Human nature being the same, 


history repeats itself. 
JerrrReyY R. BRACKETT. 
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‘TWO PEDAGOGICAL PROBLEMS. 


I. CAN THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES BE 
MADE INTERESTING? 


‘The American people are not much given to retrospec- 
‘tion. They are too young and too busy. And even if they 
were to pause, as the nineteenth century lies dying, and look 
back at its varied achievements, it may be doubted whether 
they would weigh them correctly. They have an instinct 
for numerical and mechanical greatness, and would scarcely 
fail to notice our growth in these and similar directions ; but 
I suspect that in the midst of the bewildering improvements 
in all practical arts, few persons would realize or appreciate 
the wonderful progress that has been made in the art of 
teaching. Yet no art has advanced more rapidly. Persua- 
sion has taken the place of compulsion; and work that is 
dull has given place to work that is interesting, without loss 
of mental discipline. The object of schools is no longer to 
furnish the necessity but the opportunity for work. The 
birch rod and the drive-it-in method have given way to 
splendid laboratories and all kinds of helping apparatus. 
Every device that human ingenuity can contrive is now 
‘brought to bear on the student to arouse his dormant facul- 
‘ties and lead him to exert himself. Voluntary, eager, inde- 
pendent work is the ideal of modern pedagogics. 

This change of methods has revolutionized all depart- 
ments of instruction. Webster’s famous old blue-backed 
spelling book has been supplanted by fascinating reading 
‘charts. Languages are no longer a grammatical grind. Stu- 
‘dents now learn to talk French and German instead of talk- 
ing about them. Political economy is no longer restricted 
to metaphysical generalities, but deals with questions of 
lively, present interest. In the teaching of history also 


great improvement has been made. Not so very long ago his- 
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tory was, in the strictest sense, ‘‘book-learning.” The expres- 
sion “ History of the United States” then signifiec not the 
marvellous series of events that have made our nation, but a 
book —a green book or a red book — with about three hun~ 
dred pages to be learned by heart and recited by rote; and 
the attitude of the average teacher is well illustrated by the. 
case of one who had applied for a position and was being 
examined by the proper authorities. Question after ques-. 
tion was asked him and he missed them all, Finally, a 
member of the examining board exclaimed, “ Sir, how do. 
you expect to teach history without knowing anything about 
it?” “Well,” he replied, “you see when I am teacher, I 
have the book.” With the book in one hand and rod in 
the other he was ready to give thorough instruction accord- 
ing to the plan usual in his day —a little at a time and rub 
it in. 

From the barren manuals of that day it is a long step 
forward to modern books like those of Eggleston, Mont. 
gomery, Fiske, Thomas, and others, with their luxurious 
paraphernalia and the accompanying wall charts, progress- 
ive maps and collateral reading. But I think we are still 
inclined to stick too closely to our books. We still make 
our history too exclusively book learning, and for that rea- 
son maf active, earnest young men fail to find in it the 
vital interest they have a right to expect. Now it seems to 
me that this ought not to be, and I will venture to suggest 
several ways in which it may be remedied. 

Our colonial and revolutionary history never seemed to 
_ _me so vivid, if I may cite my own experience,.as when one 
summer I visited Boston and gazed on its historic land- 
marks: Faneuil Hall, Bunker Hill, and Old South Church 
with its quaint relics. I felt that I was looking on the foot- 
prints of history. Nor has the political history of our 
country ever appeared so real and so fascinating as when I 
have visited Washington and seen the wheels of govern- 
ment actually revolving. I was fortunate enough, for ex- 
ample, to be in the House when Mr. Wilson read Mr, 
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‘Cleveland’s famous letter, and, as I watched the exciting 
scenes that followed on that day and the next, I felt that no 
novel could be half so absorbing as our political history, 
when one actually got in touch with it. Places like these 
give the same sense of living reality to history that its lab- 
oratories do to practical sciences. They exhibit theory in 
the concrete. When the student visits them he realizes that 
history is more than the anatomical study of the dead past. 
Why should he not do so oftener? In the East the plan 
has already been put into practice and seems to be growing 
in popularity under the name of “ Historical Pilgrimages.” 
Cheap rates are secured, and parties of students visit a 
series of historical spots, where instructive lectures are 
given by eminent men. These tours need not be expensive. 
In this day of cheap excursions why cannot a few teachers 
and pupils for a reasonable amount go frequently on short 
educational trips? Moreover it is a growing custom in 
large colleges to take the classes in practical science to 
some neighboring city to examine electrical or mechan- 
ical plants, and see the theories they have been studying 
put into actual operation. This is a good plan, but why 
should it be limited to students of practical science? It is 
to be hoped the day will soon come when it will be possible 
for advanced classes in American history to make an edu- 
cational visit at least to the capital of their State, and to 
have the various departments of government explained to 
them. Nothing else would so arouse their interest in its 
past and future wellfare. 

The next suggestion to be made is in regard to an old 
failing which, in spite of recent improvement, still charac- 
terizes us oftener than is supposed. We regard United 
States history too much as a series of facts to be memor- 
ized — facts selected at haphazard and having no connec- 
tion. The main object should be not to memorize but to 
understand them, which is much harder than is commonly 
supposed. To do it properly one must select the really im- 
portant events, and that is a nice matter. It requires much 
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careful thought and investigation to ‘trace out the real cur- 
rents in the eddying stream of history. 

To illustrate, it may be held to be almost certain that the 
Northmen discovered this continent centuries before Colum- 
bus lived, but a little reflection and investigation will con- 
vince any one that the whole matter was of small import- 
ance to us, because it exercised no more influence on the 
stream of our history than the alleged visit of the China- 
man, Hoei Shin, in the fifth century. Similarly, the tre- 
mendous importance assigned to the Stamp Act and the 
Tea Tax has been considerably diminished by recent histo- 
rians, who recognize that these, while perhaps the most 
conspicuous, were only a part of a long series of unwise 
and unjust acts, in which, for years, the misunderstanding 
between England and the Colonies had been manifesting 
itself more and more clearly. The firing on Fort Sumter, 
too, was once called the cause of the Civil War, but the 
more closely we study the period just preceding that revo- 
lution, the further we can trace its coming. The causes for 
it lie far back in our history. The firing on Fort Sumter 
was simply its first outbreak, and should not be allowed to 
dwarf in importance the long series of antecedent steps by 
which the two sections diverged. 

The student of history must have an eye for proportion. 
And that implies something very different from a sense of 
literary grace. It means that events must be assigned their 
true position, and to do this their full meaning and import- 
ance must be understood. But the student, and especially 
the young student, finds this very hard to do. He is not 
inclined to reflect very seriously on the consequences of 
things, either in his own life or in the life of his country ; 
and while by nature he may be warm-hearted, yet he has 
not learned to sympathize with men and contests that are 
past. He requires something more than mere logical ex- 
planation to help him realize their force and make his heart 
beat faster as he reads about them. Something must be 
done to put him in touch with the great events of our his- 


tory, to bring them home to him. 
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A plan that I have found to work well is to approach 
the past from the standpoint of the present; to use current 
events to kindle an interest in those that are more remote. 
Take for instance Monroe’s administration which strikes the 
student as a sleepy subject when introduced as the “ Era of 
Good Feeling,” but at a time like the present becomes in- 
stantly a subject of lively interest when associated with the 
* Monroe Doctrine.” Again, the Genet affair may be en- 
livened by comparison with the milder but more recent 
Sackville incident. So the question of religious freedom, 
which is constantly demanding attention, especially in our 
colonial period, ceases to be a mere abstraction when illus- 
trated by the present Armenian atrocities. There is scarcely 
a conspicuous current event that cannot be made to throw 
a flood of light on some point of our history. For instance, 
the overthrow of the Roseberry Ministry in England furn- 
ished a fine opportunity to compare our system of party gov- 
ernment with the English. And the comparison might have 
been made again when President Cleveland was urging 
Congress to repeal the “Sherman Law,” and later to pass 
the “ Wilson Bill,” by pointing out that had he been Prime 
Minister, he could in each case have dissolved Parliament 
and appealed to the country. 

In this connection a word may be.-said,,about ouy fipew- 
cial history. Most students, especially young students, 
have very hazy ideas on finance. The words “ banking,” 
,‘ bonds,” “currency,” and “ tariff,’ are to them alge- 
braic symbols of unknown quantities, and so far as they 
occur in history are treated as such. To the average stu- 
dent’s mind they are interesting, if at all, only as mathe- 
matical problems, having no direct connection with life and 
no immediate importance. And too often this remote point 
of view is confirmed by a teacher who knows little about 
such matters, and inclines to regard them as mere catch 
words used for some political trickery. To get rid of this 
abstract view of financial history, its immediate connection 
with human joys and sorrows must be shown. The ques- 
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tion of wages and boycotts loses its dryness when one reads 
of the riots at Chicago, and just so my students find the 
fluctuations in the price of cotton interesting because they 
realize that it means bread and meat at home and teaching 
at school Pitt and Gladstone made financial matters inter- 
esting because they kept them out of the realm of mere 
arithmetic, and made them constantly questions of direct 
public welfare. 

‘There is a third way in which the dead past may be 
made to live again. At a recent gathering of the poet 
Browning’s friends a phonograph was set in their midst and 
the voice of the dead poet was heard repeating his master- 
piece: “ How they brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix.” Tears sprang to their eyes. They seemed to be in 
his very presence, because they caught the accents of his 
voice. We unfortunately cannot employ the phonograph to 
catch the tones of voice of the great men of our past. But we 
can catch other personal peculiarities that make them seem 
just as human and lifelike. We cannot appeal to the phono- 
graph, but we have their apt sayings, their confiding jour- 
nals, and many free and easy letters written by them or 
about them. It is by such glimpses as these that their real 
character becomes known. Franklin is epitomized in his 
famous remark as he signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: ‘Gentlemen, we must all hang together, or we shall 


hang separately.” Hamilton stands revealed as by a lightning. 


flash in his contemptuous exclamation: ‘The people! The 
people, sir, is a great beast.” And what a flood of light is 
cast on both Sir Edmond Andros and the sturdy Puritans 
over whom he tried to tyrannize, by his tilt with the preacher. 
“ Well, sir,” said Sir Edmond, as he was about to leave one 
of their towns, “I suppose you are all praying for my de- 
parture?” “ Yes,” replied the Puritan preacher, “ we read 
in Scripture that this kind goeth not out but by fasting and 
prayer.” Some of Dolly Madison’s letters, too, give to the 
men of that time an effect of flesh and blood that we seek for 


in vain in the histories; and no one can read Judge Sewell’s 
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Diary without laughing and crying, and loving him like a 
family physician. 

Had I been writing this paper ten years ago I might 
have omitted my next suggestion; but in the last decade 
“ Original Work” has assumed such importance that it can- 
not be quietly ignored in an enumeration of the charms of 
Aistorical study. | 

Of the importance already attached to it in academic 
‘circles there can be no doubt. The various departments in 
‘our large universities and in many colleges issue their reg- 
ular series of “Studies;” and professorial chairs are now 
won and kept, not so much by wide scholarship or liberal 
culture as by independent research. Just now, original work 
is the fad, and in the rush after it the real value of much 
that is turned out is lost sight of. Men forget that the aver- 
age student, even in our large universities, is not able, and 
never will be able, to contribute very much to what is 
known on any subject, historical or other. The average 
reader does not care for such work, and the real expert 
either already knows more about the subject than the writer, 
or is afraid to trust the monograph to save himself from 
even the most mechanical part of research. As a matter of 
fact the numberless monographs that pour from the college 
presses find their value not so much in the information they 
give the reader as in the intellectual training they give the 
producer, and most of them have already accomplished 
their mission before they even reach the types. 

But when we view the subjective effect of this work, its — 
value appears at once. For the writer himself such train- 
ing is necessary. No man is a specialist in any branch of 
scholarship simply because he knows what other men have 
done in it.’ Neither is one trained in history when he has 
merely learned what others think about past events. Be 
the result good or ill, he must learn to think for himself, 
must form his own opinions and find the reasons for them: 
Until he has done this, he is a dreamer and knows and feels 
it, and history seems to him an unreal, bookish thing, offer- 
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ing no sphere for a manly, vigorous mind, presenting no 
field for healthy, independent thought. The average Amer- 
ican has no desire to be a mere book-worm. He feels that 
his mind is more than a scrap-book; and if the study of 
history be only the pasting in of other men’s thoughts, he 
soon becomes weary of it. A course of instruction that 
gives him no way to think his own thoughts about historical 
matters, as he has been accustomed to think them about 
other things, he finds stale and flat. 

Indeed, I think one reason why our young men do not 
feel more interest in history, is that we do not encourage 
them to independent thought early enough. We ought to 
have more of it, not only in our colleges but in our schools. 
We have a false idea that students must be drilled and 
drilled in the dogmas of history before they are allowed 
to use their own natural sense. An essay is perhaps as- 
signed on some famous character, but is commonly re- 
garded more as an essay in English than in history, and 
attention is devoted rather to correct expression than to 
detecting salient points in the man’s career. Oftentimes 
the essay is regarded as a kind of examination, and, once 
handed in, is never seen again. The shortcomings are 
not explained, and a better way of handling the subject 
is not specified. 

But I cannot close this paper without a plea for a de- 
partment of history, now too much neglected. We hear 
much of institutions and laws; and even that fascinating 
subject, the manners and customs of the people, has at last 
received some attention. Men are beginning to realize that 
as the true progress of law reflects the education of public 
sentiment, so the history of politics cannot be understood 
without knowledge of the changes in the every day life and 
thoughts and feelings of the people. But perhaps the great- 
est, the noblest field for historic work is still but poorly cul- 
tivated. I mean biography. - 

Lately we have been hearing much of the scientific 
study of history. Perhaps it has become more accurate, 
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more systematic, more free from personal bias and empty 
rhetoric than it used to be; and it certainly has learned to. 
trace with marvellous acuteness the gradual coming of 
things. Revolutions have become evolutions. But this has 

not diminished the size of the really great men of history. 

On the contrary, by a clear exposition of their surround-- 
ings, they have been made vastly more real and interesting. 

They are a more fascinating study than ever before, and yet 

biography is still the most backward branch of history, and 

a good “life’’ is as rare in literature as in fact—a life that 

shows the man. No teacher has made his pupils masters 

of a mathematical principle until they can solve the fresh 

problems involving it. No biographer has made his read-. 
ers really acquainted with his hero unless they can tell 

what he would do under varying circumstances. Then, as 

in real life, they know their man. There may be much they 

do not know about him, but they understand him. 

Yet in spite of the shortcomings of the biographers, no. 
department of history can be made so interesting and so 
profitable as theirs. The best beginning is the life of some 
man of our own time, in whom we are already interested. 
This nearness to us gives a reality to the story and leads us 
easily to others more remote. My pupils instinctively read 
of Lee and then are willing to take up Washington. 

But even here there should be every possible check on 
mere bookishness. The best help to the study of biography 
is acquaintance with great men. Now we cannot each of us 
have a great man for laboratory purposes, but we may do. 
all we can to study those nearest us, study their lives, watch 
their careers, follow their struggles in the papers. Let us. 
not take our biography all cut and dried, but let us investi- 
gate for ourselves. The study of the life of a man like 
Cleveland or Blaine, which is both interesting and profita-- 
ble, is excellent practical work in biography. 

American history ought not to be dry. There is no rea- 
son why it should not be the most interesting as well as the- 
most profitable of all studies. Sir Walter Scott breathed! 
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-on the dry bones of history and they came to life. His im- 
-agination played over the past, and castles rose from their 
‘ruins, warriors pranced across the plains, and the rugged 


hills rang again with the clansman’s cry. Our history ought 
to be as interesting as Scotland’s. The fault lies not in the 
history but in ourselves that we do not see it. We have 
waked up to the fact that we have the greatest country on 
the face of the globe. Some day we shall realize that we 
have the most interesting history. 

What field of history contains more of real romance 
and adventure than the stories of Cortez and Pizarro and 
their Spanish contemporaries? Where can we find more 
quaint and amusing customs than in our colonial history? 
What nation presents a clearer field for the study of the 
‘problems that confront a people trying to live the life of the 
free and the just? What other country has ever, in so short 
a time, presented for study so many important and inter- 
esting problems in finance as ours? 

Do we like biography? What other history can furnish 
greater names than ours, stretching as they do from quaint 
and shrewd old Benjamin Franklin to his more modern 
‘counterpart, Abraham Lincoln? Do we revel in the storm 
and stress of the battlefield? The Revolutionary War is to 
us what the Trojan War was to the Greeks. There is about 
it the glow that retrospective patriotism always casts over 
the birth struggles of a great nation. And no war could be 
fuller of romance and pathos and tragedy than our Civil 
War. 

If any intelligent young man or woman does not find 
American history interesting, the fault is to be sought, not 
in the history itself, but in the method employed in teach- 
ing it. 

GrorGE PETRIE. 


| 


II. MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING GEOMETRY. 


By “ geometry ” in this article is meant Euclidian geom- 
etry, and what we shall say does not refer in any way to 
modern geometry, descriptive geometry, or any other 
branch of mathematics; nor are we going to enter upon 
any discussion concerning questionable axioms or dubious 
proofs. We wish to call attention solely to the manner in 
which certain modern authors give the demonstration of 
their theorems. 

During a number of years of experience in teaching 
geometry the impression has been growing on the writer 
that there is a radical defect in many of our modern text- 
books on geometry. The defect to which we refer grows 
out of the apparent efforts on the part of certain writers 
“to make the subject easy,” and they do this at the expense 
of vigor and beauty, greatly weakening the science as a 
mental drill. Our meaning will be clearer as we proceed. 

It is natural that any attempt to make mathematics easy 
should meet with favor. The world at large would be only 
too glad to believe that Euclid’s answer to King Ptolemy, 
“ Sire, there is no royal road to geometry,” no longer holds 
true. And yet the mathematician knows that itis as true now 
as in the days of Ptolemy, though Newton and Leibnitz, by 
discovering the calculus, made the road much smoother. 
Such a text-book as Wentworth’s,' though admirable in many 
tespects, does, we claim, by the very arrangement and word- 
ing of the demonstrations, make the way, in a sense, so 
easy that the pupil does not get any thing like that mental 
discipline that the study of geometry ought to give. 

Now just here some one is ready to hold up his hands: 
and exclaim, “Are you such an old foggy as to wish to. 


' New Plane and Solid Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth. Ginn & Co., 
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Boston. 
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make the pathway of the student hard?” Certainly, if 
thereby his mind can get that exercise so needful for bat- 
tling with more abstruse problems later on in his mathe- 
matical course. Just as many a sin of omission is clothed 
with the garb of conservatism, so, on the other hand, he 
who either wilfully courts popularity, or honestly errs in his 
judgment, seeks to cover up his sins by the cry of “ prog- 
ress,’ “modern methods,” etc. What would the grand 
old army of geometers, Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, Euclid, 
and the like, think of the pages of some of our modern ge- 
ometries, looking rather algebraic than geometric? It seems 
to us that they would deplore this as much as they would 
welcome true mathematical advancement. To arrive at a 
just conclusion, let us candidly ask a few questions. 

What do we study Euclidian geometry for? Is it only 
for acquiring a knowledge of a certain number of facts and 
processes? Or is it rather as an intellectual exercise? 
If for the former, then we had best arrive at the desired 
facts in the easiest and shortest way. If, on the other hand, 
it is a pure science, useful mainly as a mental exercise to 
develope the reasoning powers of the yoythful mind, then, 
by all means, do not let us weaken it by trying “to make it 
easy.” Now in trigonometry we are seeking results, and it is 
right and proper to arrive at the results in the simplest legit- 
imate way. The proofs may profitably be made, we think, 
as simple and clear as possible. Right here we see the dif- 
ference. While the student of geometry does acquire many 


_ practical facts as to areas, volumes, etc., (many of which 


he has already made use of in his arithmetic or mensura- 
tion), yet will not every teacher admit that over and above 
the good accruing from the possession of such facts is the 
inestimable benefit of geometry as a mental drill? Profes- 
sor Halsted, in the preface to his “ Elements of Geometry,” 
says rightly: “Besides the acquirement of facts, there 
properly belongs to geometry an educational value beyond 
any other elementary subject. In it the mind first finds 
logic a practical instrument of real power.” 
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We admire the inscription that Plato is said to have put 
over the entrance to his school, “ Let none ignorant of ge- 
ometry enter my door,” and we cannot help having some 


sympathy with him in his objection to the mechanical de- 


vices of Archytas, “ because they detracted from the value 
of geometry as an intellectual exercise.” This great geom- 
eter and philosopher, to use the words of Professor Cajori, 
“said that geometry trained the mind for correct and vig- 
orous thinking.” * 

We would not for a moment lose sight of the practical ap- 
plications of geometry or of any other branch of mathemat- 
ics, and while we wish to emphasize our point, that it is the 
mental exercise afforded by its study rather than the ac- 
cumulation of many facts and processes that we seek, we 
would call attention to the fact that even from this point of 
view it is an eminently practical study. There seems to be 
a frequent misunderstanding of the true meaning of the 
word “ practical ;” some being inclined to restrict it to me- 
chanical or manual work. We need not revert to the dis- 
coveries that can be traced directly to the attempts to solve 
the impossible problems, owing to limitations imposed, of 
the tri-section of an angle, the duplification of the cube, 
and the squaring of the circle; and certainly no one would 
dare to estimate the amount of mental power developed in 
those investigations. But enough has been said on this 
point. We would not go back to the mathematics of the 
Egyptians who carried geometry no further than was abso- 
lutely necessary for their practical wants. 

Now, in order to show that certain modern authors do, 
in their effort at simplicity, weaken this study which is so 
powerful in preparing youth for any field of mental activ- 
ity, let us take one or two examples. 

As Wentworth is at once, perhaps, the most popular au- 
thor and one of the chief offenders, we shall contrast his 
book with that of Chauvenet or of Venable, taking a few 
simple propositions, picked out at random, 


'A History of Mathematics. By F.Cajori. Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 
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(A) THEorEM : —If the opposite sides of a quadrilateral 
are equal, the figure is a parallelogram. 


E 


Let the figure ABCE, be a quadrilateral having BC 


equal AE and AB equal EC. To prove ABCE a paral- 


lelogram. This thorem occurs as Prop. 40, Book L., in 
Wentworth’s Geometry, and Prop. 32, Book I., in Venable’s 
Geometry. 

First, as to Wentworth’s proof. This author proceeds 
to prove by showing that the three sides are equal, that, 
triangle ABC equals triangle AEC, giving the reference 
“ § 160,” and stating in the next line the reason why this 
equality exists, (having the sides of the one equal respect- 
ively, etc.,) from which it follows that angle ACB equals angle 


‘CAE, and angle BAC equals angle ACE. Mr. Wentworth 


does not leave it to the pupil to draw this inference, for be- 
fore the latter has time to think about it, he reads “ being 
homologous angles of equal triangles.” Therefore BC is 
parallel to AE, and AB is parallel to EC. Here again not 
content with giving the reference “ § 105,” the pupil is told 
at once before he has a chance to see it for himself, why 
BC is parallel to AE and AB to EC, and the reason for the 
final conclusion, that ABCE is a parallelogram is given in 
the next line. It is evident that it is easily possible 
for the pupil at the blackboard to prove correctly the 
proposition, stating every step and giving reason at every 
point without understanding one word of it; that is, he 
could memorize such a proof as he would a verse of poetry. 
Let us now consider another form of the proof, 

Mr. Venable’s proof of the same proposition is about as 
follows: The two triangles BAC, ACE, have the three sides 
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of the one equal to the three sides of the other, each to each, 
therefore they are equal; hence, the angle BCA, opposite 
the side AB, is equal to the angle CAE, opposite to the side 
EC; therefore (Prop. 25) the side BC is parallel to AE. 
For a like reason, AB is parallel to EC; therefore, the 
quadrilateral ABCE is a parallelogram. 

Here a few questions from the instructor will soon 
show whether or not the pupil has got into the spirit of the 
proof and knows what he is talking about. Enough is 
said to make one step follow naturally on another, and yet 
enough is left unsaid to make the pupil think a little for 
himself. There seems to us to be a marked difference between 
the two ways of presenting the demonstration. Space for- 
bids, however, our giving a complete analysis of the differ- 
ences in this or in the following example: 

(2) Tueorem: —If any chord is drawn through a 
fixed point within a circle, the product of its segments is 
constant in whatever direction the chord is drawn. 


Let any two chords AB and CD intersect at O. 

To prove OA multiplied by OB equals OD multiplied 
by OC. 

Draw AC and BD. 

This theorem occurs as Prop. 20, Book III., of Went- 
worth’s Geometry and Prop. 17, Book III., of Chauvenet’s 
‘Geometry. 
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As in the first example, the references will be made clear 
by examination of the texts. 

Mr. Wentworth’s proof is about as follows, his exact 
words being given only in those places where we wish to 
call attention to his form. 

In the triangles AOC and BOD angle C equals angle B, 
§263 (each being measured by one-half arc AD) angle A 
equals angle D, (same reference is given and similar reason 
assigned). Therefore the triangles are similar, §322 (two 
triangles are similar when two angles of the one are equal 
to two angles of the other.) 


Whence 
OA: OD :: OC: OB 
Therefore 
OA multiplied by OB equals OD multiplied by OC. 
§295. 


Mr. Chauvenet, on the other hand, after the preliminary 
statement, etc., says that the triangles AOC, BOD, are 
similar, having the angles at O equal, and also the angles 
A and D equal (II, 58) ; 

Therefore 

OA: OD:: OC : OB 

Whence (5), 

OA multiplied by OB equals OD multiplied by OC. 

Again, note the difference between the two proofs. Un- 
questionably the former is for the time easéer for the pupil, 
and also easter for that teacher who is content with con- 
ducting the recitation in a perfunctory manner. 

Passing over the careful statement of hypothesis and 
conclusion (which feature in Wentworth’s proofs we heartily 
commend), and the construction of the auxiliary lines, and 
coming to the proof that the triangles AOC and BOD, 
are equal, the pupil is told that 

angle C equals angle B, 


and on the same line the reference, §263, is given. But be- 


fore he has time to ask himself the question, “ why is angle C 
equal angle B?”, just below, in full view, is given the reason 
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{each being measured by one-half arc BD) and so for 
the reason why angle A equals angle D. 

It follows ($322) that the triangles are similar, but, ac- 
cording to Prof. Wentworth’s plan, it will not do to let the 
pupil do any independent thinking at this point, so the rea- 
son why the triangles are similar is immediately given (two 
triangles are similar when etc). 

Now look at the second form of the proof, as given by 
Chauvenet. After the statement of the hypothesis and con- 
clusion, each step in the proof is given in a perfectly clear 
and logical manner, and enough references are given to 
enable even a dull pupil to follow the reasoning without un- 
necessary loss of time, but he must employ his reasoning 
faculties not only to understand the proof, but to be able to 
give a reason for each inference. Memorizing will, in this 
case, not help him to stand the test that he would be put to 
by a live teacher. For other examples the reader is re- 
ferred to the geometries quoted, a careful examination of 
which is invited. 

As Venable and Chauvenet are, in this respect, very 
much alike, we shall hereafter speak only of Chauvenet. 
We were led to mention the two because of this similarity 
and of their general excellence as text-books. 

Now the difference between the form of the two styles of 


‘demonstrations seems slight, but the difference is there. 


Wentworth leaves nothing for the pupil to do,— he does 
all the thinking, the pupil simply reads, and, we fear, too 


‘often crams and memorizes. 


Chauvenet makes the pupil think with him. He may 
have to read one of Chauvenet’s sentences twice or even 
thrice, and perhaps (something a lazy student does not like 
‘to do) to refer back to a previous proposition. But it is the 
‘effort to grasp the logic of the proof that makes the man and 
the mathematician. 

Wentworth does not encourage independence on the 
part of the pupil. We say this notwithstanding the elegant 
and complete selection of exercises that he has so wisely 
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put at the end of each book, and, in some cases, along 
through the books. Wentworth’s form encourages the pupil 
to memorize, instead of to reason out the matter, the result 
of which is that when he comes to the original exercises he 
is comparatively helpless. | 

That Professor Wentworth is thoroughly in earnest in his 
faith in his own method of presenting the subject, is shown 
by the opening clause of the preface to his first edition, in 
which he says: “ Most persons do not possess, and do not 
easily acquire, the power of abstraction requisite for appre- 
hending geometrical conceptions, and for keeping in mind 
the successive steps of continuous argument. Hence with 
a very large proportion of beginners in geometry, it depends 
mainly upon the form in which the subject is presented 
whether they pursue the study with indifference, not to say 
aversion, or with increasing interest and pleasure. In com+ 
piling the present treatise, the author has kept this fact con- 
stantly in view.” 

As we said in the beginning, we limit our remarks to 
geometry, but we believe that there is this same pernicious 
tendency, “to make things easy,” in other text-books. In 
many cases the publishers are to blame for this, though it 
may show weakness on the part of the author to allow him- 
self to be ruled by his publishers. It is natural that both 
the publisher and the author should desire, from a commer- 
cial standpoint at least, to make the book popular. And the 
fact that this making the book easy for the pupil at the same- 
time simplifies it for a certain class of teachers, at once en- 
hances the popularity of the book. So, at the bottom, our 
educational system may be responsible for some of our 
sugar-coated text-books, for it is a sad fact that many of our 
teachers are but poorly prepared for the work that they are 
called to do. 

In conclusion, we hope that we have made it clear that 
our text-books on geometry are defective in this respect. A 
few demonstrations of the kind objected to might not be out 
of place at the beginning of the First Book for instance, or in. 
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a very elementary geometry which is to be followed by a 
more advanced work. They would besides serve as ex- 
amples to show the student how to write out his demonstra- 
tions on examinations. Byerly, in his edition of Chau- 
venet’s Geometry, accomplishes this end in quite a success- 
ful way, we think, when, near the close of Book I, he gives 
his “ Arrangement of Written Exercises.” Our references 
heretofore have been to Chauvenet’s own edition. Since 
writing the above, the writer has read the preface to Professor 
Byerly’s “ Abridged Edition of Chauvenet,’ and as this 
author’s idea as to how the demonstrations should be given 
coincides so nearly with the views expressed above, he takes 
the liberty of closing this article with the following quota- 
tion from Professor Byerly’s preface,— the italics are ours,— 
“In preparing this edition of Chauvenet’s Geometry I have 
endeavored to compel the student /o think and to reason for 
himself, and I have tried to emphasize the fact that he should 
not merely learn to understand and demonstrate a few set 
propositions, but that he should acquire the power of grasp- 
ing and proving any simple geometrical truth that may be 
set before him; and this power, it must be remembered, can 
never be gained by memorizing demonstrations. Systematic 
practice in devising proofs of new propositions is indispen- 
sable. 

On this account the demonstrations of the main proposi- 
tions, which at first are full and complete, are gradually more 
and more condensed, until at last they are sometimes reduced 
to mere hints, by the aid of which the full proof is to be 
developed ; and numerous additional theories and problems 
are constantly given as exercises for practice in original 


work,” 
SAMUEL M. Barron. 
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EDWARD COATE PINKNEY. 


It is not the purpose of this article to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the comparative merits and demerits of poetry at 
the South, but simply to call attention anew to an almost 
forgotten poet, one who lives barely in the memory of a 
single song. Future historians of Southern literary condi- 
tions will have to note among others, one important fact: 
there is hardly a Southern poet who is not a “ one-poem 
poet.” Why all else has been buried and only one song re- 
mains cannot easily be explained. Music has fettered the 
fleeting character of some; patriotism has enshrined others 
in people’s hearts ; and elocution, that bane of all good verse, 
has drawn the life out of still others as a price for making 
them famous. Pinkney lives in “ A Health,” Key in “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” Wilde in “ My Life is Like a Sum- 
mer Rose,” Cooke in “Florence Vane,” O’Hara in “The 
Bivouac of the Dead,” Ticknor in “The Virginians of the 
Valley,” and Father Ryan in “ The Conquered Banner.” 
Another curious fact is that the popularity of these poems is 
almost without exception in inverse ratio to their quality. 
Key and Pinkney were both Marylanders, and one would not 
think for a moment of comparing as to literary worth the 
latter’s exquisite lyric with Key’s bombastic effusion; yet 
they are building a monument to Key, and Pinkney is not 
even a name to many of the reading public. I may there- 
fore perhaps be pardoned, in this age of research and the 
revivification of forgotten worthies, for presenting a brief 
sketch of his life and poetry. 

Pinkney came of a distinguished family, no fewer than 
six of whom are entitled to honorable mention in Appleton’s 
“Cyclopedia of American Biography.” His father, William 
Pinkney, attained in the early history of our republic to the 
highest rank as a diplomatist, statesman, and lawyer. Judge 
Story said of him that his was “ one of the proudest names 
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in the annals of the American bar ;” and Chief Justice Mar- 
shall gave him high praise by saying that “ he never knew 
his equal as a reasoner.” William’s brother, Ninian, who 
distinguished himself as a soldier in the war of 1812, made 
a tour of the south of France in 1797-8, and published in 
London his souvenirs of travel under the title of “ Travels 
through the South of France . . . by a route never before 
performed.” The book caused a sensation in the literary 
world, and Leigh Hunt wrote that “ it set all the idle world to 
going to France to live on the charming banks of the Loire.” 
Another son of William Pinkney, Frederick, survived his. 
older brother many years, and his poems and songs, pub- 
lished during the late war, became very popular. 

It might be truly said of Edward Coate (or Coote) 
Pinkney that he came into this world with the proverbial 
silver spoon in his mouth. He was born in London, October, 
1, 1802, while his father was resident there as Minister to 
England. In 1811 the family returned to its home in Balti- 
more and young Pinckney entered St. Mary’s College in 
that city. Here he remained as a student until he was 
fourteen years old. In 1816 he received a midshipman’s 
commission in the United States navy. This position he re- © 
tained for six years, during which time he was stationed in 
the Mediterranean and at several foreign ports. While in 
this service he had a fine opportunity for seeing the most 
famous spots in the Old World, and this may not have been 
without influence on his poetical development. In 1822 he 
left the navy, two reasons being assigned for the action. 
One is that he resigned on account of his father’s death, 
which occurred that year. The other is that he had a 
quarrel with Commodore Ridgely, his superior officer, 
whom he challenged, it is said, toa duel. The Commodore 
treated the challenge as a boyish freak, and refused to pay 
any attention toit. This so angered Pinkney that he posted 
his commander on the streets of Baltimore as a coward, and 
then resigned from the service. Whatever may have been 
the reason, he must afterwards have regretted his action, as. 
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three years later we find him trying to enter again the naval 
service, this time of Mexico. . 

After his resignation, Pinkney settled in Baltimore and _ 
began the study of law. While keeping this up, he evi- 
dently found time to make love and write poetry, the one 
being, as we shall see later, the natural outcome of the other. 
It is stated that most, if not all, of his poems were written in 
the period between his twentieth and twenty-second years. 
One of these —* Rodolph,’— which Griswold surmises was. 
written on the Mediterranean, was published anonymously 
in 1823 in Baltimore. Outside of the poetical inspiration given 
him in his love affairs, he seems to have had little en- 
couragement in Baltimore for writing. That city has never 
been much of a literary centre, though its good people would 
doubtless resent Dr. Holmes’s calling it “the gastronomic 
metropolis of the Union,” if they thought that implied a lack 
as to things of the mind. A few years after Pinkney’s 
death Poe found it ** not the most promising field for a young 
and friendless poet to seek his fortune in.” There were 
then two literary sets in the city, one made up of the amia- 
ble Kennedy, the author of “ Horseshoe Robinson,” and his 
friends, and the other composed of a number of obscure 
young men just beginning to make names for themselves in 
literature. If one of these sets was in existence during 
Pinkney’s lifetime, we may readily believe he was a “ hail- 
fellow-well-met” with all his associates. 

Pinkney seems not to have tried to make a living by 
literature, and he must have had some means, for he was 
married in 1824 to Miss Georgie McCausland, a beautiful 
young lady of Baltimore. The same year he was admitted 
to the bar. The following year he’ published a collective 
edition of his poems under the title of “ Rodolph and Other 
Poems.” This little volume, mean and insignificant to the 
eye, and a wretched specimen of book-making, contains. 
within its seventy-six pages his entire poetical output. And 
yet, though the greater portion of its contents is not worth — 
preserving, it holds enough to make it precious in the eyes 
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of all lovers of true poetry. The longest poem, “ Rodolph,” 
is a fragment, somewhat Byronic in story and treatment, 
‘full of obscurity, misanthropy, and despair. Its verse is ex- 
tremely wooden at times, and there is nothing in the poem 
that is inviting tothe reader. It is amazing that Duyckinck 
should have thus praised it so highly: “It is a powerful 
sketch of a broken life of passion and remorse, of a hus- 
band slain by the lover of his wife, of her early death in a 
convent, and of the paramour’s wanderings and wild mental 
anticipations. Though a fragment, wanting in fullness of 
design and the last polish of execution, it is a poem of power 
and mark. There is an occasional inner music in the lines, 
demonstrative of the true poet. The imagery is happy and 
original.” Griswold, it seems to me, has really expressed the 
right criticism on it when he says: “ There is no novelty in 
the story, and not much can be said for its morality... . 
It has more faults than Pinkney’s other works.” Though, 
as will be seen later, it was Pinkney’s ill fate “to fall into 
the hands of the Reverend Mr. Griswold,” yet the latter can 
hardly be blamed for criticising “ Rodolph” as he did. 

Pinkney is seen in a much better light in certain of the 
short poems of this volume. His lines on “Italy,” in evi- 
dent imitation of Goethe’s famous song of Mignon in 
“Wilhelm Meister,” are strikingly expressed : 


Know’st thou the land which lovers ought to choose? 

Like blessings there descend the sparkling dews ; 

In gleaming streams the crystal rivers run, 

The purple vintage clusters in the sun; 

Odors of flowers haunt the balmy breeze, 

Rich fruits hang high upon the verdant trees ; 

And vivid blossoms gem the shady groves, 

Where bright-plumed birds discourse their careless loves. 
Beloved !— speed we from this sullen strand, 

Until thy light feet press that green shore’s yellow sand. 


Look seaward thence, and naught shall meet thine eye 
But fairy isles, like paintings on the sky ; 

And flying fast and free before the gale, 

The gaudy vessel with its glancing sail ; 

And waters glittering in the glare of noon, 
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‘Or touch’d with silver by the stars and moon, 
Or fieck’d with broken lines of crimson light, 
When the far fisher’s fire affronts the night. 
Lovely as loved ! toward that smiling shore 
Bear we our household gods, to fix forever more. 


It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 

The seal of beauty, and the shrine of mirth; 
Nature is delicate and graceful there, 

The place’s genius, feminine and fair; 

‘The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud ; 
The air seems never to have borne a cloud, 

Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curl’d 
And solemn smokes, like altars of the world. 
Thrice beautiful! — to that delightful spot 
Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot. 


There Art, too, shows, when nature’s beauty palls, 
Her sculptured marbles, and her pictured walls ; 
And there are forms in which they both conspire 

To whisper themes that know not how to tire; 

The speaking ruins in that gentle clime 

Have but been hallow’d by the hand of Time, 

And each can mutely prompt some thought of flame: 
The meanest stone is not without a name. 

Then come, beloved ! — hasten o’er the sea, 

To build our happy hearth in blooming Italy.” 


These vigorous verses clearly show the influence of Pink- 
ney’s life on the Mediterranean, and we do not wonder at 
the spell the “land of poetry and of song” threw over him 
just as it had done over the impassionable German poet 
thirty years before. Another poem, “ The Voyager’s Song,” 
is full of the breath of the sea: 


Sound trumpets, ho! — weigh anchor — loosen sail — 
The seaward flying banners chide delay ; 

As if ’twere heaven that breathes this kindly gale, 
Our life-like bark beneath it speeds away. 


The poems, however, in which Pinkney is seen at his 
best and by which posterity remembers him, are his love 
songs: “Serenade,” “ A Picture-Song,” “ A Health,” and 
one or two untitled “ Sougs.” It is said that the inspira- 
tion and subject of these poems was a young lady of Balti- 
more, Miss Mary Hawkins, a noted belle and beauty of the 
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time. Pinkney, it seems, was deeply in love with her, but 


his wooing and beautiful verses were without avail. Like 


“ Annie of Tharaw,” she married another. It is an easy 
feat to imagine with what fervor the unfortunate poet sang 


to her his “ Serenade,” and drank to her that incomparable. 


“Health.” History but repeats itself in these unhappy 
loves of men of genius, and Pinkney is by no means the 
only poet that has embalmed in glowing verse one that left 
his love unrequited. 

These little songs give Mr. Stedman occasion to speak 
of Pinkney as singing his “ Lovelace lyrics,’ and if we 
make allowance for environment, the remark is not inap- 
propriate, though I would not say that Pinkney wrote any- 
thing that approaches the perfection of “To Althea in 
Prison.” It seems to me that the “Serenade” has some- 
thing of the Caroline lyrical flavor: 


Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes, 
On which, than on the lights above, 
There hang more destinies. 

Night’s beauty is the harmony 
Of blending shades and light; 
Then, lady, up, — look out and be 
A sister to the night! 


Sleep not! — thine image wakes for aye 
Within my watching breast: 

Sleep not! — from her soft sleep should fly, 
Who robs all hearts of rest. 

Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break 
And make this darkness gay 

With looks, whose brightness well might make 
Of darker nights a day. 


Another little “ Song” is more lively: 


Day departs this upper air, 
My lovely, lovely lady; 
And the eve-star sparkles fair, 
And our good steeds are ready. 
Leave, leave these loveless halls, 
So lordly though they be; — 
Come, come — affection calls — 
Away at once with me. 
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Sweet thy words in sense as sound, 
And gladly do I hear them; 
Though thy kinsmen are around, 
And tamer bosoms fear them. 
Mount, mount, — I’ll keep thee, dear, 
In safety as we ride; — 
On, on, — my heart is here, 
My sword is at my side!” 


__A poem of another kind and lacking the indefinable 
charm of the * Serenade,” is “ A Picture-Song: ” 


“How may this little tablet feign 
The features of a face, 

Which o’er informs with loveliness, 
Its proper share of space; 

Or human hands on ivory, 
Enable us to see 

The charms, that all must wonder at, 
Thou work of gods in thee! 


But yet, methinks, that sunny smile 
Familiar stories tells, 
And | should know those placid eyes, 
Two crystal shaded wells; 
Nor can my soul, the limner’s art 
Attesting with a sigh, 
Forget the blood that deck’d thy cheek, j 
As rosy clouds the sky. 


‘They could not semble what thou art, 
More excellent than fair, 

-As soft as sleep or pity is, 
And pure as mountain-air; 

But here are common, earthly hues, 
To such an aspect wrought, 

: “That none, save thine, can seem so like 

The beautiful in thought. 


‘The song I sing, thy likeness like, 

: Is painful mimicry 

' ‘Of something better, which is now 
A memory to me, 

Who have upon life’s frozen sea 
Arrived the icy spot, 

Where man’s magnetic feelings show 

] ‘ Their guiding task forgot. 


The sportive hopes, that used to chase 
Their shifting shadows on, 
Like children playing in the sun, 
Are gone — forever gone; 
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And on a careless, sullen peace, 
My double-fronted mind, 

Like Janus when his gates were shut, 
Looks forward and behind. 


Apollo placed his harp, of old, 
Awhile upon a stone, 

Which has resounded since, when struck, 
A breaking harp-string’s tone ; 

And thus my heart, though wholly now, 
From early softness free, 

If touch’d, will yield the music yet, 
It first received of thee. 


The finest song, however, of Pinkney’s collection is the 
famous “ Health,” which Poe spoke of as “a poem of so 
much brilliancy and power.” It is a trite remark to say 
that if Pinkney is to be kept in lasting remembrance, it is 
by this one poem. By its side all the rest of his slight pro- 
ductions pale into insignificance. All the anthologies con- 
tain it, but one may be pardoned for reproducing it here: 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; 
To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 
’Tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds, 
And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words; 
The coinage of her heart are they, 
And from her lips each flows 
As one may see the burden’d bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 


Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns,— 
The idol of past years! 
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Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 
And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain; 
But memory, such as mine of her, 
So very much endears, 
When death is nigh my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers. 


I fill’d this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon — 
Her health! and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name. 

Despite the prestige of his father’s name and his own 
acknowledged ability, Pinkney made a decided failure at 
the bar. Perhaps, like Timrod, he “ was too wholly a poet 
to keep company long with so relentless, rugged, and exact- 
ing a mistress as the law.” He could secure but few clients, 
and after a year’s practice, with poverty staring him in the 
face, he quit the profession and went to Mexico with the in- 
tention of entering the navy of that country. When, how- 
ever, he presented himself to Commodore Porter, who was in 
command, he failed to secure a place, owing probably to the 
fact that the Mexican navy was at that time full. While wait- 
ing for a vacancy to occur or something “ to turn up,” he got 
into an unfortunate quarrel with a native. This led toa duel 
in which the Mexican was killed and, as a result, Pinkney 
had to fleethe country. He returned home, “ disappointed, 
discouraged, and almost crushed by sickness and sorrow.” 

Again he tried the law, but without success. However, 
in 1826 he received recognition in a literary way by his 
election as professor of rhetoric and belles-lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Unfortunately it was an office of 
honor without any emolument. In December, 1827, a paper _ 
in the interest of John Quincy Adams, entitled Zhe Mary- 
lander, appeared in Baltimore, and Pinkney was chosen 
editor. He soon made a reputation in this new sphere, his 
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style being noted for its grace and vigor, though marred by 
extreme party-spirit and merciless invective. But this good 
fortune did not long continue. His health, which had been 
feeble for some time, began rapidly to decline, and on April 
11, 1828 he died, aged only twenty-five years and six months. 
He was buried in Greenmount Cemetery, Baltimore. 

In his admirable life of Poe Professor Woodberry gives 
it as his opinion that Pinkney died “from the effects of 
poverty and discouragement suffered just as his genius was 
breaking forth.” It seems to me that’ this statement must 
be taken with a grain of salt. Pinkney was certainly not 
entirely neglected before his death, and besides he had prac- 
tically published all his existing poems before he was twenty- 
three. With the exception of his editorial work we have no 
record that he wrote anything after the publication of his 
little volume in 1825. Whether this was due to the indif- 
ference of the public cannot be known, but I doubt if we 
shall be far wrong in supposing that such was the case. _ Still 
one cannot but think that Pinkney, like Poe, brought much 
of his trouble on himself. We are told that he was dissi- 
pated, and from the meagre facts of his life we can gather 
that his nature was such as to get him constantly into trou- 
ble. He was doubtless rash, impulsive, and headstrong, 
warm in his friendships and violent in his dislikes,— in fact, 
a typical young Southerner of the olden time. Yet he must 
have had all the fine qualities of that class, for it is said that 
he was generous to a fault, having even been known to 
pawn valuable jewelry in order to help those in want. 

Poe put himself on record about Pinkney in a way that 
seems to us extraordinary. In his essay on “The Poetic 
Principle,” after commenting on “A Health,” he says: “It 
was the misfortune of Mr. Pinkney to have been born too 
far south. Had he been born a New Englander, it is prob- 
able that he would have been ranked as the first of Ameri- 
can lyrists, by that magnanimous cabal which so long con- 
trolled the destinies of American Letters in conducting the 
thing called the Worth American Review.” The only excuse 
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‘for reprinting this utterly uncalled for criticism rests on the 
plea of its being a curiosity, and an example what a sane critic, 
and Poe undoubtedly wrote a great deal of sane criticism, can 
sometimes say in moments of provocation and imagined in- 
jury. Did not Poe remember that in that very orth American 
Review he had contemptuously called a “thing,” there ap- 
peared in 1825, an appreciative review of Pinkney’s poetry 
by Mr. F. W. P. Greenwood? Besides, the poet William Leg- 
gett contributed in 1827 an article on Pinkney to the New 
York Mirror, a journal of which, I believe, Poe was after- 
- wards assistant editor. We are also told that when it was 
‘determined to publish biographical sketches of the few 
greatest poets of the country, with their portraits, Pinkney 
was requested to sit for his miniature to be used in the pro- 
‘posed volume.’ After his death his poems were thrice re- 
published: in Baltimore in 1838 —a second edition of the 
little volume of 1825; in 1844, with a brief introduction, in 
'the series of the Afirror Library, entitled “The Rococo;” 
‘in 1850 in Morris and Willis’s “ Prose and Poetry of Europe 
and America.” His work was even favorably noticed in the 
London Atheneum for 1835. In the face of these facts a 
Southern critic’ is abundantly justified in saying that no 
‘one “but a man of diseased mind and imagination, like 
Poe, would have uttered such sentiments as he did as to 
Edward Coate Pinkney.” 

Pinkney’s life is a sad story, but its pathos should not 
‘cloud his real excellence as a poet. In a time when Syd- 
ney Smith’s sneering remark, that “ literature the Americans 
have none,” was almost too true, Pinkney piped a few sim- 
ple numbers that had in them the promise of better things. 
‘He was the forerunner of Poe, Pendleton Cooke, Timrod, 
Hayne, Meek, and the other songbirds of the Southern choir, 
cand he shared the common fate of forerunners. Nothing 
could be more scant and limited than his poetical output, 
yet it is informed with some of the best qualities that belong 


'I have no means of knowing if this volume was published. 
*Colone!l J. L. Peyton, of Virginia. Quoted in Richardson’s American 
Literature, (11., 426-27.) 
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to true poetry —a haunting music, a peculiar grace of ex- 
pression, and a remarkable sureness of touch. Even in the 
crudest portions of his poetry there are, as the Editor of this 
REVIEw says, “ traces of a virility of thought and expression 
not usually perceptible in the work of American poets.” 

Yet the Reverend Mr. Griswold had to come forward in 
order to destroy even this meed of praise. Only hear his 
remarkable effusion: “ Pinkney’s is the first instance in this 
country in which we have to lament the prostitution of true 
poetical genius to unworthy purposes. Pervading much 
that he wrote there is a selfish melancholy and sullen pride ; 
dissatisfaction with the present, and doubts in regard to the 
future life. The great distinguishing characteristic of 
American poetry is its pure and high morality. May it ever 
be so!” What did the worthy divine wish Pinkney to 
write? Sunday-school stories, forsooth? It is true that in 
“Rodolph ” we see plenty of misanthropy @ /a Byron, and 
in some of the shorter poems we find such expressions as 
“my sacrifice of sullen years,” “ my misused and blighted 
powers,” “my waste of miserable hours;” but who ever 
cared for “ Rodolph ” and these particular poems? Surely 
the reverend gentleman did not find “selfish melancholy 
and sullen pride” in the lyrics quoted above. Doubtless his 
mind was too narrow to appreciate any song, however 
beautiful, that touched on “ love and wine and sunny skies,” 
and he seemed to lack utterly that love for the beautiful 
which, if wanting in the heart, Heine tells us, finds that “ the 
sun is simply so many miles in circumference, and the trees 
are good for firewood, and the flowers are classified accord- 
ing to their stamens, and the water is wet.” We cannot be 
too thankful that our poet had no such Mentor at his elbow 
and that, in spite of poverty, discouragement, and the frailty 
of human nature, he left us a little legacy of song which, we 
trust, “ the flight of years” cannot destroy. 

CHARLES HuNTER Ross. 
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HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


Few pleasanter tasks can fall to a reviewer than the en- 
deavor to estimate aright and to place in their true light the 
services to American letters of Professor Boyesen, that 
genial foreigner who in the comparatively brief space of 
his life in America, some twenty-six years, made himself so. 
wholly one of ourselves by his broad and catholic, sympa- 
thies that others might sometimes regret that he had not 
preserved more of his native Norseland. For on the whole 
as I look back over the varied fields of his labor I think we 
shall remember him best as a skillful gardener who grafted 
into our generous American stock the burly humor of his 
fjords and mountain pines, that indefinable foreign savor 
that lends a peculiar charm not only to his Norwegian stories. 
but to many of his American pictures also. Even his criti- 
cal work, and still more his social essays, gain in interest 
though not perhaps in value, from the fact that they are the 
views of a foreigner bent on being a thorough American. 
For although Professor Boyesen is best known from his 
work in fiction, novels, stories, and juvenile books, and 
though he will probably continue to be so, his was a most 
manifold literary activity. At first he cultivated poetry with 
delight, and indeed it never lost its charm forhim. Then he 
poured out for years a small fire of magazine articles on 
most varied subjects, while he occasionally emphasized their 
importance by the heavier fire of his novels and critical vol- 
umes. His life must have been a very busy one, but I seem 
to feel through it all that work was to him less a toil or a task. 
than the recreation and overflow of a strong, full mind. 

Of Professor Boyesen’s life I know little save what any 
one may gather from the notices published at his death. 
Somewhat of this I will repeat briefly here that we may un- 
derstand his work the better through the conditions that af- 
fected and in some degree evoked it. For while every 
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literary work must stand for itself, it is easier to see what it 
is if we can see how it came to be, though this idea has 
been pushed perhaps too far by Sainte-Beuve, certainly too 
far by Taine. 

A little fishing village on the southern coast of Norway, 
Frederiksvaern by name, was the scene of Boyesen’s birth, 
the date September 23, 1848. The spirit of the time often 
affects the gestation of genius, and it will be noted that 
1848 marks a high tide in the democratic aspirations of all 
Europe, some breath which may have been infused into the 
child. A studious disposition he might have inherited from 
his father, who was an instructor in the Naval Academy, but 
the impressions of his childhood, in their way as deep and 
as lasting as those of George Sand by the Indre, were im- 
printed at the home of his mother’s father, the wild and 
weirdly beautiful Sagna-fjord, whence as a young student 


he carried to Christiania ineffaceable pictures from whence 


he drew many, and among them surely his most charming 
pages. 

At the University of Christiania Boyesen was graduated 
as a Doctor of Philosophy in 1868 and early in the next 
year he turned his face westward to the new American 
‘Canaan. His father had visited the United States and 
counseled the step, but the young doctor’s success was not 
at first speedy or brilliant. He landed in New York, 
whence he went to New England and presently to Chicago 
‘where he made a brief venture in journalism. Traces 
of this year of wandering can be found in “ Falcon- 
berg,” in “ The Mammon of Unrighteousness,”” and else- 
where. Journalism was uncongenial to him, however, and 
that autumn he resigned it for teaching, to which and to 
authorship he devoted the remainder of his life. In this 
‘career his first step was a modest instructorship at Urbana, 
a Swedenborgian institution in Ohio. The post must have 
been inconceivably uncongenial, and it was natural that in 
his mental isolation his mind should revert to his native land 
beyond the seas. But these broodings of a man sick for 
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home were not in vain, for to them we owe the pathetic: 
charm of “Gunnar,” a story of Norway, which many, my- 
self among them, believe to be that work of his that best 
deserves a permanent place in our literature. 

“Gunnar” began to appear in the Ad/antic Monthly of 
1873, when already Dr. Boyesen feeling the need of deeper 
study and the intimate contact with a riper culture for the: 
work he saw before him, had crossed the Atlantic once. 
more and made his literary pilgrimage to the shrines of Ger- 
man learning, whence, as from his life at Urbana, he drew 
material for latter novels and returned in 1874 to a post 
already awaiting him at Cornell University, where under- 
changing titles he taught and wrote on German: language 
and literature till 1880, when, feeling perhaps that he was 
not duly appreciated, he resigned his.professorship and came 
to New York with the best of all capital,.a justified confi-- 
dence in himself. He was, and he Knew he was, too valu- 
able a man to be suffered to rust unused in that great em-. 
porium of talent and the next year found him teaching in 
Columbia College where soon after he became professor 
first of German, then of the Germanic languages and litera-. 
tures, and so continued till his death, October 4th, 1895. 

During all these years, while he was constantly reach-. 
iug a greater number of students, he was extending the cir-. 
cle of his readers also, both among: scholars and the multi-. 
tude, and made his influence-increasingly felt at professorial 
gatherings where his colleagues found his remarks almost: 
always both original and practical: Here as in the lecture-. 
room he never suffered his. wide reading to lapse into book-. 
ishness or to obscure his. varied experience of active life.. 
Yet I have heard it said by some who prized his instruction 
highly that he acted as a: stimulus rather-than as a guide,. 
that he sought less to train disciples of his own methods than 
to provoke independent thought, and‘ so while he helped 
greatly and most generously those who showed independent. 
energy, the average student might have profited more from. 
a less brilliant instructor. . 
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A friend has said of Boyesen that it was his ambition to 
be known as a poet, but he deceived himself as so many 
others have done. The favorite child of our genius, as well as 
of our family is not apt to be the strongest. For the higher 
reaches of poetry he had neither the temperament nor the 
necessary command of the language in which he wrote. The 
last statement may demand some explanation. Professor 
Boyesen had a remarkable command of English. He wrote 
prose full of nervous energy and often of surprising vigor, 
though as I shall be constrained to show presently, never 
up to the very last without rhetorical blemishes and an occas- 
ional use of words that in one to the manner born would be 
a lapse of taste. But these faults, venial in prose, are mor- 
tal to verse where convention plays an essential part and 
life-long familiarity alone can attune the ear to catch the 
hidden concords of sound and sense and give to each theme 
its proper orchestration. So the poetic thoughts of the 
“Idyls of Norway” are too often obscured by limping pro- 
sody and diction, nor does the general level of excellence rise 
materially above the mediocre. Ommnes non omnia. Pro- 
fessor Boyesen’s talent lies elsewhere. 

His prose work divides itself naturally into two major 
categories, fiction’ and literary criticism,’ and into the minor 
divisions of juveniles,’ history,‘ and essays,’ with which must 
be classed a multitude of contributions to periodicals on 
most varied subjects. Of the longer novels “ Gunnar” alone 


'The chronology of the novels is as follows: Gunnar, 1874, A Norse- 
man’s Pilgrimage, 1875, Falconberg, 1879, Queen Titania, 1881, A Daugh- 
ter of the Philistines, 1883, The Light of Her Countenance, 1889, The Mam- 
mon of Unrighteousness, 1891, A Golden Calf, 1892, Social Strugglers, 1893. 
‘To these must be added the collections of stories under the titles: Tales 
from Two Hemispheres, 1876, Ilka on the Hill-top and Other Tales, 1881, 
Vagabond Tales, 1889, Against Heavy Odds and A Fearless Trio, 1890, 
Norseland Tales, 1894. 

® Goethe and Schiller with a Commentary on Faust, 1879, Essays on 
‘German Literature, 1892, A Commentary on the Writings of Henrik Ib- 
-sen, 1893, Essays on Scandinavian Literature, 1895. 

3 The Modern Vikings, 1888. Boyhood in Norway, 1892. 

* The Story of Norway, 1886. 

5 Literary and Social Silhouettes, 1894. 
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deals entirely with the author’s native land, the “ Norse- 
man’s Pilgrimage” is a cosmopolitan tale with German, 
Norse and American characters and the scene laid for the 
greater part in Germany, the result doubtless of his student 
year there which was drawn upon also for “ A Daring Fic- 
tion,” one of the shorter stories. The other novels have 
their scenes in America, sometimes in our native Philistia, 
sometimes among the Norwegian immigrants of our middle 
west. The same general division will apply to the shorter 
stories save that the social or political satire of American 
life is much less prominent. Here as there the cosmopoli- 
tan tales are distinctly the weakest while the strongest work is 
found among the “ Vagabond ” emigrants and in the stories 
‘of Norway. 

A recent critic of Boyesen’s novels says that “ his stories 
possess a sweetness, a tenderness anda drollery that are 
fascinating and yet they are no more attractive than they 
are strong.” This and more is true of “Gunnar,” but after 
reading some three thousand pages of Professor Boyesen’s 
fiction I should demur a little to all these adjectives in a 
general characterization of it. The volumes leave rather 
on my mind a impression of burly humor, deep but not very 
delicate sentiment, a satire sound and sane but rather 
philistine and often a little heavy, with a refreshing combat- 
tiveness that seems more at home with the broadsword than 
with the rapier and not unfrequently suggests the quarter-staff. 
If I may be permitted to be wholly frank with regard to the 
limitations of one whose work I enjoy I should say that while 
himself far from vulgar he had not an instinctive shrinking 
from vulgarity and could not feel himself the esthetic shiver 
that he unconsciously gave sometimes to his cultured read- 
ers. And this lack of delicate sensitiveness appears also in 
his style and language. He never cared to acquire that “ in- 
finite capacity of taking pains” which is said to be an es- 
sential attribute of literary genius. Indeed in this regard 
the sins of his youth are not his worst. 

I must explain and illustrate what I mean at the risk of 
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seeming to stress unduly matters of detail individually in-- 
significant but important for psychological criticism and 
important also to the integrity of our language. One may 
admire Professor Boyesen’s novels and yet regret that like 
a certain German in “ Ilka on the Hill-top,” he also “ took 
a great pride in the little French he had picked up,” and 
obtruded it in season and out of season, in a really distress- 
ing fashion, the more as it is very frequently misspelled and 
mis-accented. For this of course his proof-readers must 
share the blame, but what can be said for such a sentence 
as that which tells of “a mal-apropos (séc) remark imply- 
ing the remotest soupcon of personal criticism or trifling 
gaucherie?”” Why should he persistently call the garment 
that he has such frequent cause to mention a robe de nutt 
or for variety, “a light cambric negligée”? This sort of 
thing is painful to those who prefer to write one language 
at a time, and so too, it is annoying to read of an “ Opera 
Platz” or of motre antiques, and it is a little confusing to 
have corps consistently called chores.’ These errors in for- 
eign words are a petty thing, but they swarm in all the 
novels, where also the reader is regaled with needless Latin 
citations ; all of which suggests that English was not as dis-. 
tinct an entity in Professor Boyesen’s mind as it is apt to 
be in that of a native writer. 

It is an even more delicate matter to speak of Professor 
Boyesen’s unconscious offenses against the conventionali- 
ties of taste in language and manners. As I have suggest- 
ed, there is too much in his books about negligées that 
“clung airily to” his heroines, and these latter are too 
prone to “disrobe their lithe virginal forms” coram pub-- 
lico. Somehow we feel we would as lief not know the lady 
who was “ enveloped in an exquisite tantalizing perfume” 
at a dinner in Gramercy Park, though our Puritanic taste 
would probably elect her for a table companion rather than 
that supreme efflorescence of caddishness, Miss Copley of 


1See Mammon of Unrighteousness, pp. 91, 183,359, 373; and A Norse- 
man’s Pilgrimage, pp. 23, 68. 
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Boston, who was wont to appear o’ nights at hotel windows 
in the usual “light negligées”. and “engage in airy little 
chats”’ in “ her peculiarly emphatic manner” with accidental 
male acquaintances with whom she took moonlight walks,. 
“unconsciously pressing herself more tightly up” to her 
escort,’ who later on is described as “ coloring to the edge of 
his hair”, though for less reason. Elsewhere we read of 
“furniture the ditto of which”, and of a gentleman who 
“takes a merely esthetic regard” in a lady and has the 
naiveté to find his phrase “ striking”. The efforts at dialect, 
negro and other, in “A Golden Calf” and in “ Social Strug- 
glers,” are unique and awful. In short we may as well ad- 
mit that Professor Boyesen’s command of English, though 
remarkable in a foreigner, was by no means above ob- 
vious criticism.’ 

But all this is not what we seek nor what any one prizes 
,in Professor Boyesen’s stories. Let me be wholly frank 
with you, my readers. Are you of those who shiver at a 
misplaced word or a phrase misapplied? Do you care for 
the manner of saying almost as much as for the thing said? 
Can you taste the drop of tar in the jar of honey? Does 
your delicate sensitiveness shrink at such linguistic lapses 
as have been noted? Then, perhaps, you had better not 
read Professor Boyesen’s American stories. Are you of- 
fended if your author’s sentiment occasionally just grazes 
the borderland of sentimentality? Then, perhaps, you had 
better forego the acquaintance of his Norwegians. But if,. 
like nine readers out of ten, you have your heart in the 
right place, healthy nerves, and a steady literary stomach, 
you will find very much to enjoy in these books, and it will 
be a unique pleasure such as no other American author 
quite reproduces. 

His novels are, as he himself says of the old Norse 
sagas: “ Broad-breasted, storm-voiced, large molded, blus- 


1See A Norseman’s Pilgrimage, pp. 53, 57, 64, 119. 
2? Did space admit or the subject invite, a similar group of citations. 
could be given from the literary essays including the very last. 
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tering”. I know of none who has caught so well as he the 
spirit of a Scandinavian emigrant town, nestled perhaps 
somewhere in Michigan or Wisconsin, where old prejudice 
is still wrestling with radical intolerance. Here the au- 
thor’s own sympathies are undisguised. He is a demo- 
cratic optimist with a strong anti-clerical bias which ap- 
pears also in his satires of American political life, for his 
belief in the future in no way blinds him to present social 
abuses. 

If “ Falconberg” reflects Boyesen’s experience in jour- 
nalism, his life at Urbana supplied the materials for what is 
best in “The Mammon of Unrighteousness”. Here the 
central theme is the almost pathetic belief of the mass of 
Americans in the saving grace of “learning.” Obed 
Larkin, the founder of Larkin University, is the most strik- 
ing figure in the book and perhaps the best drawn character 
in the whole range of Boyesen’s fiction, for he is philistine , 
to the core, the archetypal philistine, unswervingly true to 
his nature and his ideals. Faith in his University and in 
education, co-education too, is a cardinal fact in his being, 
only like that catholic spirited woman of Samaria, he 
worships he knows not what, and is wholly consistent with 
himself when he answers a deputation of his professors who 
come to ask for new books for the college library: ‘Read 
the books you’ve got and we'll talk of getting more.” 
“The Mammon of Unrighteousness”’ is distinguished also 
by its keen and contemptuous satire of the vagaries of 
Temperance, for which men of temperate minds will be 
truly grateful, and our creaking political machine, which 
may be as good as we deserve, comes in also for shrewd 
comment. Yet one lays aside “ The Mammon of Unright- 
eousness ’’ amused but a little disheartened, and with a feel- 
ing that one has been lingering too long in vulgar com- 
pany, with little to set off or relieve its rank monotony. 

There are some who regard “Social Strugglers” as 
Boyesen’s best novel, though why, unless it be that a man’s 
last work ought to be his maturest, I hardly see. Like 
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the former book it is a social and political satire, and inci- 
dentally it shows much shrewdness in its dissection and ex- 
hibition of sham religious sentiment, which is as necessary 
for the first degree of social success, as are the fashionable 
fads for those somewhat further advanced toward their apothe- 
sis among the Patriarchs. But here, again, the author fails to 
oppose effectively real social superiority to social pretense, 
and so, as before, we have to endure more gross vulgarity 
than is essential to his artistic purpose. In general the same 
would apply to the quite inferior “Golden Calf.” As a 
whole, I should say that “ The Mammon of Unrighteous- 
ness’ was the most satisfactory of these stories, but the 
‘deepest impression is left by parts of “ Falconberg.” 

If however we would enjoy Boyesen at his best we must 
let him take us to his native Norway, before time and new 
experiences have dimmed his memory and cooled his love. 
It is in the wooing of Gunnar and Ragnhild that there is 
most nature and most heart. Of course “ Gunnar” shows 
that it is the work of an unpractised hand. It has mani- 
fold faults but they are those that we pardon most readily 
to youth and genius. As I read, I forget the weakness in the 
analysis of motive and the petty rhetorical errors, for I seem to 
catch the spirit of the old sagas with their naive personifica- 
tions of nature ; I feel as though I were standing at the cradle 
ofamyth. Indeed there are pages of “ Gunnar” that any stu- 
dent of Teutonic antiquity may ponder with profit, for they 
show in a modern instance how the far off ancestors of this 
Norwegian boy came to conceive of Yggdrasil and of Nifl- 
heim. To be sure, here as so often in literature, the author 
manifests the defects of his qualities and falls on the side to 
which he inclines. When the professor attempts to be viking, 
he is apt to slip into the mock epic; when the travelled man 
of the world tries to be naive, he is apt to mistake affected 
marivaudage for ingenuous simplicity. That is Professor 
Boyesen’s danger, and he does not always avoid it. But for 
all that “Gunnar” is a very charming book, with a unique 
literary flavor. It is a book that deserves to live. 
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I fear it would have annoyed Professor Boyesen to have 
his best novel pronounced a belated blossom of Romanti- 
cism, for in his later critical work he was a rather iconoclastic 
champion of the opposite school in fiction. Yet there are 
pages in “Gunnar,” chapters even, that might be by the 
author of the “ Harzreise” in one of his elegiac moods, and 
there are others that suggest Novalis and his Blue Flower. 
Occasionally we do indeed have an attempt at exotic natural- 
ism, but however minutely photographic this may chance to 
be, it has still the effect of imagination on the American 
reader, since its reality is as much beyond his control as were 
the Dalmatian metres of Mérimée’s “ Guzla ”’ or the forests of 
Florida to the readers of Chateaubriand. Since any artistic 
work exists for us only as a mental picture, its naturalism or 
realism is relative not alone to the experience of its creator 
but to that of each observer. To me, for instance, Gunnar’s 
Norwegian cottage and Falconberg’s emigrant village are 
alike bits of realistic idealism. That is, they seem real and 
infused with a spiritual life. On the other hand portions 
of “ Social Strugglers” are equally outside my experience 
(Deo gratias) and the more real Professor Boyesen makes 
them seem, the less I like his picture. His naturalism will be na- 
turalistic to me only when his experience repeats mine, and 
the typical naturalist would be one who confined his fiction 
to the universals of human life, digestion, and the rest, as 
some of the followers of Zola once undertook to do. 

But the influence of naturalism for good or ill was only 
a passing shadow on the mind of this young author of 
twenty-four. The world was not yet too much with him, and 
it is precisely this detachment that differentiates it from the 
American novels, and gives ‘‘Gunnar” the mint stamp of 
poet-gold. To the analyst in literature its healthy piney 
tonic may be no more interesting than the miasmic effluvia 
of “Social Strugglers,” but to readers whose souls are gasp- 
ing in Philistia, it will seem as though Professor Boyesen in 
these later novels had given them Dead-Sea fruit where they 
had been taught to look for wild flowers. 
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In “ Gunnar,” just as in the Younger Edda, overflowing 
tenderness alternates with effervescing strength. Nowhere in 
this author’s fiction is there such a bubbling of exuberant 
spirits as in the “skee race” of Gunnar and his rival. I 
feel the tingling of the icy air and my blood courses fas- 
ter as I read of these wild sports that at the close trans- 
late themselves into antiphonal ryththmic staves. No Eng- 
lishman could have given us the “skee race” nor the “ wed- 
ding of the Wild-Duck.” To re-read these is to forget all 
the short-comings one may have noted elsewhere and to feel 
that Professor Boyesen has earned the reward that Xerxes 
offered, he has invented a new pleasure.’ 

I would gladly have kept my good wine till the last, 
but “ Gunnar” was first in time and what follows may win 
our praise but hardly our enthusiasm. So far as I have fol- 
lowed Professor Boyesen’s scattered essays, they are almost 
always vigorous and original, occasionally they are emphati- 
cally paradoxical. Those that are collected in the “ Literary 
and Social Silhouettes” betray a lurking sympathy with the 
philistine mind, even in the essay on “ Philistinism,” and a 
little dash of the cynical gives a spice to his remarks on 
womankind. The literary papers are in general sane and 
catholic spirited, though they seem to me unjust to the sur- 
vivors of Romanticism, or, as I would fain hope, not to the 
survivors of an outworn fashion but to the heralds of a re- 
generate fiction. But I will not pass this volume by without 
paying my tribute to his indignant repudiation of those 
critical journals, (or is it that critical journal?), that subject 
the opinions of reviewers to addition, subtraction, and 
silence lest they should not chime with pre-established har- 
monies. To say that the little volume is worthy of its com- 
pany in Harper’s series of American Essayists is to make 
other commendation superfluous. 

No doubt that part of Professor Boyesen’s literary labor 


' Professor Boyesen’s novels are published chiefly by the Scribners, the 
literary studies by the Scribners and Macmillans, the Essays by the Harp- 
ers. 
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to which he gave the most time and probably ‘that to which 
he attached the greatest importance was his series of studies 
on German and Scandinavian literature which began with 
his essays on Goethe and Schiller in connection with his an- 
nual courses of lectures at Cornell, and was continued in 
three volumes of detached and somewhat disconnected 
articles. The studies of Goethe and Schiller certainly met 
a popular want for they passed through seven editions, but 
there was in them little scope for originality, so that here, 
more than in the independent fiction, the critic is obliged to 
consider rather the manner of the giving than the gift, and 
this condition is unfavorable to Professor Boyesen, as it is to 
every foreigner. But we have already dwelt enough on the 
ungracious subject of rhetoric and diction, and certainly his 
Commentary on “ Faust” which has been thought worthy of 
a translation into German, is the most satisfactory treatment 
in English of that great poem though it is perhaps needlessly 
prolix and not wholly free from the danger of hiding the 
wood with the trees. Still beside the titanic strivings of the 
German commentators, who pile the Ossa of exegesis on the 
Pelion of illustration, his comparative brevity is a positive 
refreshment. 

Essentially supplementary to this volume were the “ Es- 
says” of 1892, though among them is an excellent study of 
the German novel since 1850 and a sympathetic review of 
the work of Carmen Sylva. As a whole, however, these 


_ studies are more suggestive than satisfying. They are full 


of sound sense, but they lack literary finish and are occas- 
ionally inaccurate in details. I cannot help feeling that it 
was with some relief that the professor turned from these 
professional subjects to his own Scandinavia, though his 
commentary on Ibsen appears to have been written in some 
measure to meet a popular demand, and to have been cast 
with undue haste on the crest of an advancing wave. It 
certainly materially abridges the time necessary to enable 
aspiring blue-stockings to talk with the appearance of sense 
about this aging literary lion. But if we look to it for a 
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philosophic or systematic analysis of Ibsen’s genius or lit- 
erary methods we shall be disappointed, perhaps less because 
Professor Boyesen could not have given this to us than be- 
cause, if given, it would not have met the demand for semi-- 
digested literary pabulum. In such a case it is a merit to 
know one’s public. He gives them a biographical introduc- 
tion, “ not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door, 
but ’tis enough,” and then he takes Ibsen’s various works in 
succession, summarizes their contents and draws specimens 
from them. There is indeed an occasional bit of explana- 
tory criticism, and at the outset a few words of consolation 
to those youth who are discouraged because they cannot 
solve the mystery of existence and enjoy the instant plung- 
ing of the Sphinx “ into the abysmal void.” If a short cut to 
(and from) Ibsenism be desirable, and I devoutly think it is,. 
Professor Boyesen’s book fills the place worthily. 

To the seven essays on Scandinavian literature I should 
give a much higher place. They are critically firm and 
delicate in their discrimination, though they show in their 
diction that to the very last the author was not quite at 
home with his English tools. Here the longest studies be- 
long of right to Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson and Esaias Tegnér, 
who between them occupy nearly two-thirds of the book, 
but possibly the most vigorous essays are those on Lie and 
on Brandes, especially the latter. A helpful paper is that 
on contemporary Danish literature, for it resumes attract- 
ively the results of a very wide reading. 

Yet, on the whole, I doubt if any of this critical work, 
even the Commentary on “ Faust,” will outlast “ Gunnar,” 
the tribute of the young emigrant scholar to his native 
land. We are told that towards the close of his life Pro- 
fessor Boyesen became so ardent an American that he did 
not even care to speak the Norwegian language. But no 
man ever exchanged his fatherland without some loss in 
the transplanting, and to my mind, literature lost in the 
Norwegian more than it gained in the American. . 

Benjamin W. WELLS. 
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MODERN TAXATION.’ 


There has probably never been a period in the history 
-of the world in which the subject of taxation has claimed a 
wider or more intelligent interest than it does to-day. This 
is true the civilized world over. From states federal and 
consolidated, monarchical, and democratic, old and new, con- 
servative and progressive, there comes one great and uni- 
versal demand for relief from what is everywhere felt to be 
an unjust and cumbersome system of raising the public rev- 
enue. It is fortunate that these complaints, universal in 
character and directed rather against the inequalities of 
taxation than against taxation itself, have enlisted the ac- 
tive sympathies of some of the keenest minds of the cen- 
tury. In our own country no one has investigated the sub- 
ject more thoroughly and with more brilliant success than 
the author whose collected results, half of which have never 
before been published, are here, with some exceptions, pub- 
lished in one volume. 

Notwithstanding the promptness — although not without 
considerable inward murmurings — with which the average 
citizen of a modern European or American state pays his 
assessments for the support of government, our various sys- 
tems of public revenues are not only ‘ comparatively re- 
cent origin, but are, in a large measure, the outgrowths of 
the primitive custom of voluntary offerings made to the 
king or tribal chieftain, which, like many other early usages, 
after undergoing a variety of alterations, finally crystallized 
into common law. Naturally, however, the taxes or the 
prototypes of taxes, of a primitive, self-governing village 
community were very different in character and amount 
from our taxes of latter-day, thorough going industrial de- 
mocracy: for it must be remembered that according to 


' Essays in Taxation. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. 1895. 8vo. pp. x.. 434. 
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generally accredited theories, property at the dawn of his- 
tory was owned in common, and the functions of govern- 
ment were confined to the narrowest limits conceivable. 
Private property, ownership in severalty of land, the divis- 
ion of labor, class differentiation, thése vital matters of medi- 
zval and modern times have not yet taken place, while the 
main work of the king, whom strong personal characteristics 
have forced into prominence, is to protect the community from 
external assaults and to administer justice between man and 
man. But so soon as the community had advanced far 
enough to feel such public wants as roads and bridges, the 
relation of the individual to society at large was recognized, 
and administration began. Property being held in com- 
mon, those simple public demands were usually met by the 
personal efforts of the tribal members. Slowly, however, 
owing to ambition and pride and avarice, the personal needs 
of the sovereign widen, and these he endeavors to satisfy 
with the spoils captured in petty forays against neighboring 
tribes and with the tribute levied upon weaker chieftains. 
Part of the treasure so secured finds its way into the com- 
munal coffers, part goes to the soldiers, and part is retained 
by the king himself, who continues still further to increase 
his treasury by assuming control of activities such as the 
preservation of the peace, the coining of money, and the estab- 
lishment of weights and measures. Finally the rights of 
wreck, escheat, and confiscation are accorded him. With 
this development of royal prerogative, the property of the 
king naturally differentiates itself from public property ; and 
we are now on the high road to private property, a royal ex- 
chequer, and a public revenue. What is no less important 
to know, the voluntary offerings have in the meantime be- 
come compulsory, but are still spasmodic rather than regu- 
lar and confined to but few objects. In discussing these 
payments, Dr. Seligman says: “The compulsory contri- 
butions are still largely personal services, connected with 
the common security. Such was the early ¢rinoda necessi- 
4as, the liability to military service, to watch and ward, and 
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to the repair of the bridges and fortifications. The first 
forced contribution of the individual to the maintenance of 
the common welfare is always seen in the rude attempt to 
assess everyone according to his ability to bear the common 
burden —his faculty. This faculty consists in the enforced. 
participation in the administration. But there is not yet any 
idea of taxation of property. . . . there is practically no 
private property.” 

Having thus far sketched the evolution of taxation, our 
author passes to an explanation of the fact that with the 
growth of civilization private property arises, and with it 
the primitive equality of the village community gives way 
to inequality. Commerce expands, exchange becomes more 
extensive and complex, greater demands are made upon the 
public revenue, and the ruler is obliged to raise additional 
money for public purposes. But although the need of taxa- 
tion is felt, what is known to-day as a direct tax is out 
of the question. Public opinion is not ripe for it, for only 
conquered nations pay such a tax. But what the sovereign 
is unable to accomplish directly he accomplishes covertly. 
He may raise the necessary funds by extending his prerog- 
atives or by granting special protection to individuals in re- 
turn for special sums of money. This brings us to the 
period of tolls and fees which is succeeded by the era of in- 
direct taxation. This enables us to understand why direct 
taxation is so often unpopular, and since the earliest mani- 
festations of the taxing power, are not infrequently merciless 
and brutal, Dr. Seligman is inclined to think they react 
upon the public consciousness and tend to stunt the growth 
of any feeling of obligation. After a series of evolutions, well 
illustrated in the etymological changes which the idea of con- 
tributions to the public revenue has undergone, we finally 
reach the stage of direct taxation, when a rate or assess- 
ment is fixed by the government without any reference to- 
the volition of the taxpayer. 

As enlightenment developes, the scope of governmental 
activity widens, which calls for an ever increasing re- 
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venue. This a system of direct taxation renders possible. 
Differences in wealth, moreover, are no longer merely 
quantitative, but now become qualitative. In other words 
we not only have the rich and the poor, but owing to close 
differentiation, landlords, capitalists, undertakers and la- 
borers appear. Then again, the requirements of commerce de- 
mand better means of transportation and communication. 
The highways must be improved, canals extended, railways 
built, telegraph lines established, and a postal service de- 
veloped. Our author further points out that the less ma- 
terial ends of government are also forcing their way into 
general favor. ‘ Education,” he continues, “ must be pro- 
vided, hospitals and asylums must be erected, and the sani- 
tary conditions must be looked after. Finally comes the 
immense growth of the modern state, with its new functions 
due partly to the industrial revolution, partly to the growth 
of democracy, and partly to the recognition in legislation of 
the preventive as against the repressive principle. These 
new functions mean fresh expenditures ; and these expendi- 
tures mean increased taxes. Thus the characteristic mark 
of the modern age is taxation as against the more or less 
_self-sufficing public economy of former times.” 
Administration also tends to become more and more in- 
tricate. Not only does the community, through the clan and 
the tribe, develope into the state; but side by side with the 
evolution of nationality, goes that of local autonomy. The 
result is that two, and sometimes more than two, govern- 
ments must be supported by the same community; and 
the difficulties become extremely great when the govern- 
ment happens to be federal in character as is the case, for 
example, with the American and German governments. 
From the administrative point of view we can, therefore, 
easily understand how difficult it becomes to apportion the 
taxes equitably among the several town, city, county, 
state, and national governments. And although Dr. Selig- 
man does not discuss our national system of taxation, it is. 
unnecessary to remind the intelligent reader that it consists. 
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largely of the revenues derived from duties on importations, 
‘and is therefore, to this extent, indirect. 

As mentioned already, direct taxation is the last stage in 
what our author calls the historical development of taxation. 
But in the early days of classic antiquity this form of rais- 
ing a public revenue appears to have been resorted to only 
in times of extraordinarily pressing needs, and even then was 
regarded more in the light of a compulsory loan. It was 
not until after the establishment of the empire, for example, 
that the direct taxation of Roman citizens began; and the 
history of medieval Europe and modern America reflects 
the development of the same process. On this exceedingly 
interesting point Dr. Seligman observes: “In some cases, 
however, this historical process assumes a slightly different 
form. It depends entirely on the economic conditions and 
on the relative importance of the various social classes. 
For instance, it is incontrovertible that certain kinds of in- 
direct payments always come first, as has been explained 
above. But when the people understand that indirect 
charges on commodities increase their price and thus form 
veritable taxes, it sometimes happens that more opposition 
is shown to indirect than to direct taxation. In such cases 
direct taxes furnish the ordinary revenue, and it is only af- 
‘ter a severe struggle that indirect taxes are introduced.” 

After describing the economic relations which condition 
the interworking of. direct and indirect taxation, our author 
proceeds to indicate the manner in which these economic 
conditions affect the growth of direct taxation itself and 
‘cautions tax reformers that they cannot expect to do much 
if these conditions are not ready for their proposals. This 
wise counsel should be taken well to heart. But even in 
the matter of direct taxation we can learn much by going 
back to primitive society where there exists “a certain 
rough equality in the personal status and the personal abili- 
ties of the individual.” This is the origin of the poll or cap- 
itation tax, the first rude manifestation of the equalities of 
taxation. Property is communal, all are equal, what more 
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natural therefore than this capitation tax? But as the social 

conscience gradually unfolds itself, it begins to be recog-- 
nized that the obligations of the members of the body cor-. 
porate are by no means equal; for not only are physical and 

intellectual differences perceived, but with the evolution of 
proprietary rights, greater or less inequalities in the possess- 

ion. of worldly or material riches are observed. The poll 

or Capitation tax is thus seen to be no longer equitable and 

is abolished. But in democracies there tends to linger in 

the popular mind a rather persistent reminiscence of that 

early political equality based on the supposition of economic 

equality. This explains the phenomenon of a poll tax long 
after its justification has vanished. Here and there, how- 

ever, it assumes a political significance when its payment is 

made a prerequisite to the exercise of the right of voting ; 

but even this becomes a farce when political parties pay 

the tax. 

Dr. Seligman’s observations along those lines relating 
to the growth of the property tax, will prove so especially 
valuable to readers living in the Southern States, that it 
may not be out of place to refer to them at some length. 
In the author’s opinion, two central facts are stamped upon 
early civilization, namely, the preponderance of agricul- 
ture and the existence of slavery. This leads to a discus-. 
sion of that difference between ancient and modern eco- 
nomic theories alluded to above when we discovered that 
while ancient wealth was in its division quantitative, mod- 
ern wealth is both quantitative and qualitative. In ancient 
times no distinct shares in distribution existed, because 
there was no important capital apart from landed property. 
With this mass of property, moreover, composed of the 
land and the means of cultivating it, the direct property tax 
must take the shape either of a land tax or a tax on the 
slaves, cattle, or agricultural implements. And this is ex- 
actly what has always happened, for in this particular period 
such a tax is the only just one that can be devised; but the 
landed property tax is not so. much on real estate as on the. 
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products of realty. For it must be remembered that down to 
a comparatively late day in history, land was inalienable, 
being tied up in the families of a feudal aristocracy, but it 
possessed a rental value which could be assessed. By the 
time our own ‘country was settled, however, acts of parlia- 
ment, together with the yet subtiler legislation of the judi- 
ciary, had broken the fetters that bound up landed property, 
and made ownership in severalty possible. In America, 
therefore, the property tax on the market value of land 
early made its appearance. Meanwhile a great change 
takes place in economic life and this change is not with- 
out its influence upon theretofore accredited ideas of justice 
in taxation. For with increasing prosperity, resulting from 
the expansion of commerce and the growth of municipali- 
ties, the supremacy of landed interests begins to wane, and 
personal property, once despised, commences rapidly to rise 
in the scale of wealth. Since this personalty is composed of 
visible, tangible objects, difficult to conceal, and owned by 
the land owner himself, there is at first but little change in 
the situation. All being property, all is taxed. The next 
change, however, ushers in a widely different era. The 
primitive family group breaks up; slavery decays; the 
commercial instinct becomes stronger ; trade is now carried 
on by a special class; new and unheard of forms of prop- 
erty, immaterial and intangible, representing the stock of 
corporations and the credits of the commercial world, come 
into use; capital grows, and on the fragments of the old 
mass of property, the free laborer appears. The landlord 
is no longer supreme. Personal property, in the shape of 
productive capital and of unproductive wealth, increases in 
a continually accelerating ratio. Finally, asin our industrial 
system, the movables outrank the immovables ; and in both 
extent and influence real estate is completely overshadowed 
by personal property. Developing these facts still further, 
Dr. Seligman writes: “ Now begins the contest between 
landed and the moneyed interest, between rent and profit. 
‘The landowners in medizval times, like the farmers in our 
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own times, vainly attempt to expand the original property 
tax so as to include all these new forms of property. The 
capitalist and moneyed class either seek to shift the burden 
by devising the indirect tax of which we have spoken above, 
or they attempt to escape the burden entirely through evasion 
or through lax administration of the property tax. When 
the differences in wealth become striking and the lower 
classes are practically penniless, the landed proprietors and 
the trades combine to throw the burden on the agricultural 
laborers and the urban artisans, although they may still 
struggle between themselves as to the division of the re- 
mainder of the burden. When aristocratic conditions pre- 
vail less strongly, as in America up to the present time, the 
laborer fares better, but the contest between the farmer and 
city resident assumes a more acute form. The history of 
modern taxation is largely a history of these class antagon- 
isms.” Notwithstanding these struggles between opposing 
interests, everything makes for the growth of standards of 
justice in taxation. In a word the history of taxation shows 
the evolution of the idea that each individual should help 
the community in proportion to his ability to help himself, 
and this we call the principle of faculty or ability in taxation. 
What the test of this ability should be has been variously 
answered. After having made an unsatisfactory trial of ex- 
penditure, property, and product as proper bases of abillity, 
revenue or income has, in modern times, come to be re- 
garded as the fairest test of individual capacity. 

In his chapter entitled “The General Property Tax,” 
our author treats of the practical defects, the history, and 
the theory of this tax, and concludes that it is “ as destitute 
of theoretical justification as it is defective in its practical 
application,” violating alike the canons of Adam Smith re- 
garding uniformity and universality and at the same time 
being repressive, and tending to dishonesty, and double tax- 
ation. One great drawback to the general property tax lies 
in the fact that a great deal of personal property to-day ‘is 
intangible in its nature and can easily escape assessment., 
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This has resulted in the imposition upon realty of the great 
burden of taxation notwithstanding the fact that in modern 
civilization personalty is far more valuable than realty. 
Wherever the general property tax exists, therefore, one hears 
bitter complaints against the glaring injustice of the system ; 
for the real estate being discernible by all the world is na- 
turally assessed, while the bulk of the personal property es- 
capes taxation altogether, simply because of its intangible 
nature. Officials charged with the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes have repeatedly called attention to this injus- 
tice and Dr. Seligman quotes the following from New York 
reports on taxation: 

“ A more unequal and partial system of taxation could 
not well be devised.” 

“ The defects of our system are too glaring and operate 
too oppressively to be longer tolerated.” 

“The burdens are so heavy and the inequalities so gross, 
as almost to paralyze and dishearten the people.” 

“The absolute inefficiency of the old and rickety stat- 
utes passed in a bygone generation [is patent to all.’ | 

“The hope of obtaining satisfactory results from the 
present broken, shattered, leaky laws is vain.” 

“ The system is a farce, sham, humbug.” 

“ The present result is a travesty upon our taxing system, 
which aims to be equal and just.” 

“ [The general property tax is] a reproach to the State, 
an outrage upon the people, a disgrace to the civilization of 
the nineteenth century, and worthy only of an age of mental 
and moral darkness and degradation, when the ‘ only equal 
rights were those of the equal robber.’ 

These self-criticisms, however, hold out the promise of 
improvement. For there is always hope for a community that 
has the intelligence to discover its shortcomings and the 
honesty both to denounce them and courageously to set 
about the task of correcting them. 

Our author does not favor a single tax, which while old 

.in theory, continually re-appears in a new form. It is, in his 
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opinion, objectionable from many points of view, but nota- 
bly for the reason that it ignores the principle of relative 
ability and puts the burden of the many upon the shoulders 
of the few. 

In his essay on what is known as double taxation, taxing 
the same person or thing twice, Dr. Seligman adds much 
light to one of the most vexed questions in finance. As is 
well known, double taxation may arise in numerous ways. 
Formerly, a man and his wealth occupied the same jurisdic- 
tion or country; but nowadays, owing to the increase of in- 
tercourse and the cosmopolitan character of capital, a per- 
son may reside in one community or country and own pro- 
perty in any number of other communities or countries. If 
the foreign communities tax his property, should the same 
property be taxed by his own government? Take another 
case. A owns a tract of land worth $10,000, on which B has. 
a mortgage to the amount of $5,000. The value of the 
property is but $10,000, yet in the same community A is 
taxed the full valuation of the property, while B is taxed the: 
value of the mortgage. Recent reforms, however, have per- 
mitted the owner of property to deduct the amount of in— 
debtedness thereon. This is especially true of those European 
countries that are discarding the tax on product for the in- 
come tax. This tax, wherever adopted, allows interest on 
indebtedness to be deducted on the ground that a mam 
should be taxed on what he really owns. More complicated! 
forms of double taxation are seen in the taxation of corpor-- 
ations and of the stockholders in the same. The whole 
question is one of extreme importance, particularly to a 
people whose fiscal problems are so often implicated with 
the more delicate constitutional question arising under in- 
terstate commercial relations. After a careful consideration 
of this feature of the difficulty, Dr. Seligman draws this 
weighty conclusion: “ It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that in Federal States no satisfactory system of taxation can 
be attained until two conditions are realized. We need, in 


the first place, a substantial interstate agreement to pursue: 
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the same general policy in cases of conflicting jurisdic- 
tion ; and we need, in the second place, a virtual acceptance 
of the doctrine of economic interests in taxation.” 

Among those who advocate increased functions on the 
‘part of the state, no theory is more popular than that of con- 
‘verting the power of taxation into an engine of social re- 
form. It is often pointed out, for example, that in every pro- 
“gressive government, local or national, the annual budget 
tends to grow larger and larger thus indicating a continued 
increase of public activity. The taxing power has been 
called into play to discourage the liquor traffic, to encourage 
manufacturers, to protect the helpless, to foster the growth 
of education, and to contribute in numberless ways to what 
has been supposed to be the good of all. Why not employ 
it to discourage the growth of large fortunes? This old 
question has again came to the front in discussions regard- 
ing the inheritance tax. Modern democracy has succeeded 
in securing the passage of inheritance tax laws in many 
jurisdictions. In America, several of our States have such 
laws. Dr. Seligman furnishes the following table showing 
the yield of this tax in 1894 in six of our more wealthy com- 
monwealths ; New York, $1,688,954; Pennsylvania, $86o9,- 
179; Massachusetts, $239,368; New Jersey, $204,695 ; 
Maryland, $62,636 ; Connecticut, $74,179. 

Three chapters of this volume are devoted to the sub- 
ject of the taxation of corporations. Many will no doubt 
find this the most valuable part of Dr. Seligman’s work. 


_ For the proper management and control of these bodies is 


demanding the most earnest attention of the public as well 
as of the vast army whose very existence depends upon 
these institutions. This, of course, is not the place for a his- 
tory of corporations, but it may contribute to a better under- 
standing of the difficulties in the way of taxing them to recall 
the fact that these bodies corporate have multiplied of late in 
a most astounding manner, owing to the influences of what is 
familiarly known as the industrial revolution. For a long 
time the manufacturer produced for home consumption, the 
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producer’s operations were confined to the surrounding 
country, and the carrier’s journeys were comparatively lim- 
ited. But the discovery of steam as a means of propulsion 
brought with it a train of changes, foremost of which was 
the creation of a world market through improved means of 
transportation and communication. The field of operations 
was now almost boundless. The producer was no longer 
hampered by a limited demand for his goods, which the 
railway and the steamship were ready to carry to the ut- 
most parts of the globe. Nor was the development of the 
post and the telegraph without its effect on the various 
banking systems, which were vast enough to extend their 
credit system almost everywhere. The great effects which 
these alterations in industry exerted upon economic condi- 
tions can scarcely be imagined. While under the old in- 
dustrial system one individual could easily organize a bank, 
or act as carrier, or as manufacturer supply the few wants 
of the community, this now became impossible. Millions of 
dollars were required where hundreds were formerly ample. 
Even partnerships were inadequate, for few felt like incurring 
the tremendous risks involved, to say nothing of the cumber- 
someness of management which a partnership in such large 
industries would have meant. So, quite naturally, recourse 
was had to the corporation, an institution said to have been 
inherited by us from ancient Rome, which lingering through 
the Middle Ages in various ecclesiastical guises, gained 
fresh life early in recent history when it began to be em- 
ployed for purposes of business and government. In Eng- 
land corporations have for a long time been variously di- 
vided ; but to-day they are most usually designated, both 
there and in America, as public and private corporations, 
the first being for the most part composed of various munic- 
ipalities, such as towns, cities, and counties, and the second 
of the bulk of business enterprises now carried on through 
corporate management, as for example, railway, manufac- 
turing, mining, banking, and insurance companies. Among 
the advantages of a corporation are those of perpetual suc- 
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cession, and limited liability. It is a juristic person, in theory 
at least, different from the members composing it, so that 
although the latter may die, the corporation still lives on, 
having many of the rights of a natural person. It has, for ex- 
ample, the capacity to sue and be sued, and to act in its cor- 
porate name, without the signature of its more or less numer- 
ous stockholders. But of greater significance still, from an 
economic standpoint, the stockholders of a corporation are 
limited in liability to the face value of their shares. We 
now, therefore, have a means by which the process of capital 
building may be carried on indefinitely. At the same time, 
under proper management, an opportunity for investment is 
afforded small investors everywhere. 

With the growth of corporate activity, the difficulty of 
taxing corporations was increased. Shareholders might be 
scattered throughout the world. Then again, corporations, 
like other persons, may transact business in many different 
localities. An illustration of this fact is presented by some 
of our large railway companies, which frequently traverse 
many different States. Add to this the fact that corporations, 
both public and private, often become indebted, and we can 
get some idea of the very many difficulties the subject in- 
volves. Dr. Seligman lays down the following eleven prin- 
ciples that should be followed in the taxation of corpora- 
tions : 

1. Corporations should be taxed separately and on dif- 
ferent principles from individuals. 

2. Corporations should be taxed locally on their real 
estate only. 

3- Corporations should be taxed for State purposes on 
their earnings, or on their capital and loans. 

4. Only so much of total earnings or capital should be 
taxed as is actually received or employed within the State. 
In the case of transportation companies, a convenient and 
accurate test is mileage. 

5. When capital and loans are taxed, the residence of 
the shareholder or bondholder should be immaterial. 
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6. There should be no distinction between domestic and 
foreign corporations. Each should be taxed for its business _ 
done or capital employed within the State. 

7. If corporations are taxed on their property, property 
beyond the State should be exempt. 

8. If corporations are taxed on their capital stock, they 
should not be taxed again on their property. 

g. When corporate stock or property is taxed, the 
shareholder should be exempt. If corporate loans are taxed, 
the bondholder should be exempt. 

10. When the corporations and the shareholders or 
bondholders are residents of different States, the tax should 
be divided between the States by interstate agreements. 

11. An additional tax should be levied on corporations 
which have through national, legal, or economic forces be- 
come monopolistic enterprises. 

The remaining essays are devoted to a classification of 
public revenues, a subject too much neglected in America ; 
to recent reforms in taxation, those made in Switzerland and 
Germany being of especial significance to citizens of our own 
country ; to recent European literature, and recent Ameri- 
can Reports on taxation. These last two essays contain very 
valuable bibliographies with a careful criticism of the same. 

In conclusion, attention should be called to the make-up 
of the volume and 10 the valuable index which is accredited 
by the author to Dr. West. Altogether Dr. Seligman’s work 
is by all odds superior to any production of its kind in our 
language, and should not only be read by every student of 
economics, but should also find its way into the hands of 


every citizen who loves his country. 
B. J. RAMAGE, 
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LONGSTREET AND THE WAR BETWEEN THE 
STATES.! 


As a contribution of permanent value to history General 
Longstreet’s book will meet with a hearty welcome from all 
serious students of the War between the States. Those who 
prefer eulogies to bare facts and plain truths, will show their 
teeth at the author, but every Southern man who loves fair 
play will hail with delight the appearance, from the pen of 
a Confederate general, of a serious military history which is 
not written from the fulsome standpoint of the panegyrist- 

General Longstreet, as is well known, became a Republi- 
can shortly after the war was over. It is a pity that he has 
not assigned his reasons for his departure from the theories 
he so earnestly advocated and for which he so bravely and 
loyally fought on many a great battle field of the war. Itis 
quite certain, however, that the white people of the South 
could not have accepted, nor would they now accept, any 
explanation as satisfactory. They have invariably refused to 
follow any leader into new paths where there was question of 
arace conflict. It is not because they are intolerant, but be- 
cause the question will not down at any man’s bidding. If 
Warren Hastings, when he was upholding British interests in 
India, had in the hour of his triumph, turned over to the 
feeble and inferior natives all his great talents in an effort 
to control and subvert the English rule in India, he would 
. have estranged his countrymen and been unanimously re- 
pudiated by them. Longstreet’s change of politics, it was 
thought, tended to endanger white supremacy in the South, 
and for that reason the white people resented his change of 
party allegiance almost toa man. They are confronted by 
a disagreeable condition and not an idle theory, and they 
never have been and never will be governed by a despised 


1From Manassas to Appomattox. By James Longstreet. Phila- 
delphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1895. 
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and inferior black or colored race. There can be no doubt 
that General Longstreet never intended that they should 
be. But the people have not taken that view; they only 
knew that without an effort on their part, the most singular 
fact about the matter, millions of negro slaves had their 
shackles knocked off by fanatics and well meaning people,. 
and were by the same persons, still without any effort for 
themselves, armed with the tremendous power of the ballot. 
But the ballot in their hands has been very much like the 
boomerang in the hands of their compeers, the wild Aus- 
tralian savages. It has hurt those most who expected to 
see it destroy their own political opponents. 

It may be asked what this has to do with General Long- 
street and his account of the great civil war? The answer 
is easy — look at any Southern newspaper and see in how 
unkind a manner his book is received. A brigadier general 
charges, in a speech made in a Confederate camp in Vir- 
ginia, that Longstreet was court-martialed after the battle of 
Gettysburg and found guilty at Orange C. H., Virginia, of 
losing that battle, and that the findings were suppressed by 
General Lee, when in point of fact, such a proceeding was. 
impossible, for officers are never tried in their absence in 
civilized countries and Longstreet was at the time in Ten- 
nessee! The object of this brief review, however, is to take 
no man’s part, but to analyse the statements of Generah 
Longstreet, as those of a distinguished eye-witness in the 
greatest events that have yet occurred on this continent, ap- 
plying to them the usual rules of evidence. We shall not 
follow the well-known plan of Sydney Smith who once said, 
in his own witty style, that the proper way to criticise a 
book was to write your criticism first and then read the book, 
_ since “ reading the book first tends to warp one’s judgment.” 
We fear, however, that many participants in the war on the 
Southern side have pursued the first part of Smith’s advice, 
but not the second, for they have certainly criticised and 
just as certainly have not yet read the book. 

James Longstreet was born in Edgefield District, South 
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Carolina, January 8, 1821. His parents removed from that 
State to Alabama, after which he was appointed to 
West Point, where he graduated in 1842. He settled in 
‘Georgia in 1875. He was made a major-general in the 
‘Confederate Army in 1862 and was in command of the First 
Wi Army Corps from the date of its organization until the sur- 
render at Appomattox. His grandfather on his maternal 
HH side was a first cousin of the great Chief Justice John Mar- 
‘shall, but it is not certain whether the Longstreets are of 

Hi French, Dutch, or German origin. 
Hi Very few of the prominent Confederate writers have ex- 
| pressed any opinion of Longstreet. But General U. S. 
Grant says: “He was brave, honest, intelligent, a very 
) ‘capable soldier, subordinate to his superiors, just and kind 
il Hl to his subordinates, but jealous of his own rights, which he 
aie had the courage to maintain. He was never on the lookout 
| to detect a slight, but saw one as soon as anybody, when, 
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Hi intentionally given.”* This is the opinion of a great soldier, 
| who knew the man of whom he was writing, and it is en- 
Th | titled to careful consideration. 
Ta In many respects General Longstreet’s narrative of the 
} war is the most interesting that has been written by a 
Ki] Southern man. He has the advantage of making the clos- 
nah | ing argument and submitting the facts, as he understands 
a | them, to the judgment of the public. He has written with 
| an utter disregard of censure and the public will doubt- 
less in the end give him a fair hearing. It is idle to say 
that the book is nothing but an attack upon General R. E. 
i Lee. Longstreet simply looks at results from a new point 
Me of view, and thus gives his readers new ideas. 
| His description of the battle of Manassas is the best yet 
printed. No one can read it without coming to the conclu- 
sion that it was really an accident that the victory was not 
followed up by pursuit of the Federals. General Long- 
street says that he gave an order for the artillery to fire on 
the retreating columns at Centreville which was counter- 


' Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant, Vol. U1. page 87. 
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manded by one of General J. E. Johnston’s staff officers.' 
‘This unwise person mistook a body of Confederate infantry, 
by reason of their flag at that time being so nearly like the 
United States flag, for the enemy, and supposed that they 
were going to make a flank movement. For this-reason 
the Confederate battle flag was shortly afterwards adopted. 

The invasion of Maryland in 1862 by General R. E. 
Lee is treated in a most interesting way. The address to 
the people of that State issued at Fredericktown, Septem- 
ber 8, 1862, is given and the use that is made of the 
celebrated decision of Chief Justice Taney in the Merry- 
man Case,’ revives one of the most painful memories of the 
war to the citizen who had been taught to revere the Con- 
stitution. As to the part which the “lost order” played in 
the battle of Sharpsburg, Longstreet’s views are so peculiar 
that they should be given in his own words. He says: “It 
is difficult to find that a quicker move was given the Union 
army, in consequence of the ‘lost dispatch’; but one may 
rather concede General Hill’s claim, that in consequence of 
that dispatch the Union army was so delayed as to give the 
Confederates time to make their way back to the soil of 
‘Old Virginia’. Without it the main column of the Union 
forces could have marched through Crompton’s Pass and 
relieved Harper's Ferry on the 14th, but guided by it their 
commander found it important to guard against the seven- 
teen brigades that should be at Turner’s Pass, on the right 
rear of a column, moving against Crompton’s.” * 

That the result of the invasion was a pitched battle with 
the Potomac River in the Confederate rear absolutely bar- . 
ring their line of retreat in case of disaster on the field, no 
one can attempt todeny. A study of maps, other than those 
found in the book, which are not good, will convince any 
one that the failure was caused by the inability of the Con- 
federates to concentrate in time. Whether the “lost dis- 
patch was the cause of this is by no means clear. 


' Manassas to Appomattox, p. §2. 
Campbell's Reports, p. 246. 
4 Manassas to Appomattox, p. 283. 
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Longstreet, in his review of this campaign, says of Mc- 
Clellan and Lee, the opposing commanders, that they were 
both masters of the science but not of the art of war. The 
failure of the campaign was a terrible blow to the cause of 
the Confederacy. It did not mean utter ruin, but it was de- 
pressing to the last degree. Our author says that in the 
spring of 63, it was evident that the only way to save the 
declining fortunes of the Confederacy was by massing 
troops on interior lines. He insists that while on his way 
through Richmond in the early spring of that year he called 
on the Secretary of War and unsuccessfully urged these 
views upon him. The influence of President Davis, who 
believed in foreign intervention, was opposed to Long- 
street’s theories, so nothing was done at that time. 

The appointment of R. S. Ewell and A. P. Hill as lieu- 
tenant-generals, after the death of “Stonewall” Jackson, 
caused some ill feeling at the time, which crops out again 
in this book, as for example in the footnote where it is said 
that D. H. Hill was next in rank to General Ewell, that his 
record was as good as that of ** Stonewall ”’ Jackson, but that 
not being a Virginian, he was not so well advertised.’ 

There is no reason to doubt the fact that the influence 
of Virginia was immense in the Confederacy, but is there 
any evidence to support this charge? Did any one ever 
deny the greatness of General N. B. Forrest because he was 
not a Virginian? Family influence doubtless counted for 
more than real merit in many of the minor places in the 
Confederate army, but not among the appointments to the 
higher grades of offices. 

The salient point in these commentaries is the battle of 


‘Gettysburg, but of the advance into Pennsylvania there is 


no space to treat, nor in a general review, such as this, is it 
possible to go into minute details about the battle itself, 
As we see it now, the mistakes on both sides are plain, 
and they were common. During the war it seemed impos- 


'Td., Page 327. 
Jd., Page 332. 
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sible for the commanders on either side to handle large 
bodies of men so as to get them promptly into action. It is- 
plain to us all, independently of the statements of General 
Longstreet, that the order issued to General J. E. B. Stuart 
was so ambiguous that it was, to all intents and purposes, 
carte blanche. The year before, after the battle of Sharps- 
burg, General R. E. Lee had authorized him to ride through 
the towns and counties of Central Pennsylvania, entirely 
out of touch with the main army. General Stuart consid- 
ered that he had the right under his orders to keep between 
the Army of Northern Virginia and the Army of the Poto- 
mac, or to attempt to make the circuit of the latter army. 
He decided to ride around that army and did so. But 
the most effective use made of cavalry was to keep the 
- general in command informed of the movements of the 
enemy. This ride prevented Stuart from giving this in- 
formation, and it is certain that at the commencement of 
the battle of Gettysburg General Lee did not know the 
numbers and positions of the Northern army. Had he 
kept Stuart in touch, as he should have done, he would have 
been informed. 

Whatever may have been the real nature of the dis- 
putes between Lee and Longstreet at Gettysburg, it is cer-. 
tain from General Lee’s subsequent conduct that Longstreet 
still retained his commander’s respect and high regard. 
And, as it appears to us now, there was almost no chance 
of success in the enemy’s country, where the Confederates. 
were attacking him on his own chosen ground. It is 
true that, the magnificent fight made by the Confederate 
private soldiers in Pickett’s famous charge, will never be 
forgotten while the love of heroism and bravery continues. 
to charm mankind. But 


In vain the Tennesseean set 
His breast against the bayonet. 


The proper object of a fight is to win a victory and not to 
strike blows. <A victory that is fruitless is a useless sacri- 
fice. 
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General Longstreet has this to say of the delay in mak- 
ing the charge at Gettysburg : “ General Lee said that the at- 
tack of his right was not made as early as expected,—which 
he should not have said. He knew thatI did not believe 
that success was possible; that care and time should be 
taken to give the troops the benefit of positions and the 
grounds; and he should have put an officer in charge who 
had more confidence in his plan.”* That it was the duty of 
‘the commanding officer to have removed Longstreet, under 
‘the circumstances, there can be no doubt. 

Our author’s description of his wounding at the battle of 
‘the Wilderness gives us a picture of the man and shows his 
‘Kindness of heart to those who were near to him: 

“As my litter was borne to the rear my hat was placed 
‘over my face, and soldiers by the roadside said ‘he is dead, 
and they are telling us that he is only wounded.’ Hearing 

this repeated from time to time, I raised my hat with my 
left hand, when the burst of voices and the flying of hats 
‘in the air easied my pains somewhat. 

“ But Micah Jenkins who fell by the same fire, was no 
‘more. He was one of the most estimable characters of the 
army. His taste and talent were for military service. He 
was intelligent, quick, untiring, attentive, zealous in dis- 
‘charge of duty, truly faithful to official obligations, abreast 
with the foremost in battle and withal a humble, noble 
‘Christian. In a moment of highest earthly hope he was 
transported to serenest heavenly joy; to that life beyond 
‘that knows no bugle call, beat of drum, or clash of steel. 
May his beautiful spirit, through the mercy of God, rest in 
peace! Amen!”? 

This sincere, if somewhat florid tribute to one of South 
Carolina's ablest soldiers, is a touching instance of how de- 
voted Longstreet was to his best general of division. 

There are some singular errors in the book, although the 
‘typography is in the main excellent. For example wher- 


Jd. 388. 
Id. p. 556. 
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ever the name of General T. T. Munford is mentioned it is. 
spelled Mumford, except once and there,’ Col. Williams C. 
Wickham in command of the Fourth Virginia Cavalry, is. 
called William C. Wickham. 

We may conclude by expressing the belief that almost 
all of the uncritical estimates of General Longstreet and 
his book have had their origin in his change of politics,. 
and that the impartial reader will be impressed with the 
fact that the story given in this volume is Longstreet’s own, 


‘and that it is entitled to the great weight which attaches to. 


the testimony of an honest and competent eye witness. 
S. S. P. Patreson. 


17d. p. 271. 
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A STUDY OF MODERN PESSIMISM. II. 


The passage from unreasoned, practical, poetic to rea- 
ssoned, theoretical, philosophic pessimism, from the views of 
Byron, Leopardi, Heine to those of Schopenhauer, Bahnsen, 
Von Hartmann, is made by transitions so delicate as to be 
almost imperceptible. In truth, hardly an idea is brought 
forward by the thinkers which has not been expressed or 
suggested by the singers; all that Schopenhauer does is to 
apply one simple principle to the experience of the poets by 
which it is generalized, by which order is brought out of 
their chaotic thought and by which their conjectures are 
formulated into a creed, their obscure and fragmentary ut- 
terances defined, crystallized, and compacted into a system 
interpretative of the universe. Before examining this prin- 
ciple let us consider a few noteworthy features of the phil- 
osopher’s career and character. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was born in 1788 — the same year 
as Byron. In his family, as in Byron’s, there was a strain of 
insanity ; his father’s mother became insane and one of his 
uncles was an imbecile. He had an only sister, with whom 
he quarrelled bitterly ; for fourteen years he neither saw her 
nor wrote toher. There was perpetual antagonism between 
his mother —a clever woman, an authoress —and himself; 
their quarrels remind one of Byron’s with his mother, but in 
Schopenhauer’s case the fault must lie chiefly, if not entirely, 
with the son. For the last twenty-four years of Joanna 
Schopenhauer’s life her son lived at a distance from her and 
never visited or wrote to her. Like Byron he was moody 
and vain and of strong sensual propensities ; like him devoid 
of patriotism ; he was fond of travel, and his patrimony was 
sufficient for the gratification of this and other tastes. 
Curiously enough, poet and philosopher met, once; it was 
at Venice in the year 1818: they passed one another in their 
gondolas, each with his female companion, and Schopen- 
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hauer was greatly piqued by his mistress’s loudly expressed 
admiration of the handsome English lord. The same year 
he finished his principal work, “ Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung.” 

In spite of its style, of literary quality quite unprece- 
dented in a philosophic treatise in German, the work at- 
tracted scarcely any attention. Schopenhauer went to Ber- 
lin and made every effort to win distinction, but without suc- 
cess. He even qualified himself for a lectureship in the 
university, but was so ill-advised as to use his position to 
ventilate his peculiar views, and his course of philosophical 
lectures, given in the winter of 1820-21, proved a failure. 
He ascribed his want of success to intrigues of his col- 
leagues, especially Hegel,—and thenceforth he cultivated 
sovereign contempt for that philosopher and his system. 

In 1831 cholera broke out at Berlin and Schopenhauer 
escaped to Frankfort, where he settled for the rest of his 
life. In 1836 he published his treatise “ Ueber den Willen in 
der Natur,” in which he gave vent to bitter complaints of 
plagiarism from his writings and of his “ unmerited obscu- 
rity,” and expressed contempt not only for Hegel’s “ phi- 
losophy of absolute nonsense”’ but also, after the fashion ot 
an intellectual aristocrat, for all “ ordinary human beings,” 
to whom “ philosophical astonishment and artistic emotion 
are eternally foreign.” 


Three years later he was gratified by a first proof ot 


public recognition: his essay on the freedom of the will 
won a prize offered by the Norwegian Academy of Sciences. 
Other years had to elapse, however, before he could be said 
to have attained celebrity in his native Germany; after 
1846, when Frauenstadt became his disciple, he was looked 
up to as a master by a little band of admirers. He was 
then sixty years of age and as he grew older, his temper 
soured; fame did not bring the satisfaction he expected. 
He led more and more the life of a recluse: despising men, 
he feared them. He was filled with apprehension of a loss 
of his fortune, of plots against his property and person ; 
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he would never trust his throat to a barber; suspicious of 
poison, he made his own coffee and always carried with 
him a little leather drinking cup; he never lay down to rest 
without placing a pair of loaded pistols by his pillow, and 
he hid his valuables so effectually that after his death it was 
almost impossible to find them. 

Apart from such nervous, self-inflicted fears his life was 
easy enough and he ordered it entirely to suit himself. He 
was interested in physical science, anatomy, zodlogy, phys- 
iology, and especially in the phenomena of animal magnet- 
ism. He gathered curious examples of will-power from his- 
tory and the works of sixteenth century philosophers — Para- 
celsus, Van Helmont, Vanini—to prove that the seat of 
magic is in the will. 

A likeness was taken of him in age; it shows a shock 
of white hair standing out about a face wide in proportion 
to its length, a high, deeply furrowed forehead, eyes look- 
ing out suspiciously from under cavernous eyebrows, heavy 
naso-labial folds, a wide mouth, lips close pressed and an 
aggressive chin. 

He died suddenly in 1860, in the seventy-third year of 
his age. His dead body was discovered by an attendant, 
one autumn morning, seated in his easy chair. | 

Turning now to his philosophy in quest of the all-suf- 
ficient principle by which he interprets the universe, we 
find a scientific conception grafted upon the system of Kant: 
the conception of an omnipresent energy manifesting itself 
in the phenomena of nature, but not guided by reason, 
which he identifies with the Kantian “thing in itself.” This 
energy or force or, as he prefers to call it, will, is the only 
metaphysical thing in the world. (We note in passing but 
do not stay to discuss this questionable application of the 
term “ metaphysical”). It isindependent of design, can man- 
ifest itself without it and does so act itself out in the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal spheres. Knowledge is distinctly 
secondary to will and of later origin; it is conditioned by 
will, not will by knowledge. He calls upon scientists for 
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testimony in support of this opinion: “ gravity” says Her- 
schel ‘‘ is a force resulting from consciousness and w// exist- 
ing somewhere, though beyond our power to trace.” Crys- 
tallization is one effect of this will. ‘The direction in which 
plants grow is determined by an inner principle and not at 
all by the attraction of bodies toward which they direct 
themselves.” ‘The essence of every living organism con- 
sists in the wz// to maintain its existence as much as possible 
over against the macrocosm,” says the Danish physician, 
Brandis. Lamarck too, so Schopenhauer asserts, corrobor- 
ates his philosophy, “ although he never saw that the ani- 
mal’s will lies outside of time and so is prior to the animal 
itself.” This forth-putting will, having created unconscious 
and conscious life, finally emerges to self-consciousness in 
man. 

The affiliation of pessimism with the romanticism of 
Schelling is palpable. 

The will as it appears in nature is unconscious, he re- 
peats: *“* we must think away from it all co-operation of in- 
tellect,” for purpose is limitation. No reason can be dis- 
covered in the world; the gospel of existence according to 
Anaxagoras — will controlled by. mind— constrains to an 
optimistic view of things: “to this are we led by false fund- 
amental views.” 

The pessimism implicit in this metaphysic, figuratively 
so called, is unfolded in all its ghastliness in the psychologi- 
cal division of his system. In man, as in beast, is a blind, in- 
stinctive lust of life (der Wille zum Leben) that urges to 
hot pursuit of pleasure, and thence springs infinite misery. 
Man’s selfishness is unbounded, he seeks gratification at the 
expense of others, utterly regardless of their happiness, he 
makes them subservient to his own: man is a devil to man. 
Life is a debt, not a gift; to subsist is to prey upon others. 
Love rises out of sexual instinct only and its vaunted joys 
are the greatest of illusions. This intense ‘ will to live,” 
this ardent desire of enjoyment, this ceaseless striving, is 


in its very nature miserable: it implies incessant want, de- 
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fect, and suffering. Pain is the positive, enduring element 
‘in conscious and most of all in self-conscious life; pleasure 
‘is only negative and fleeting, a temporary release from pain. 
‘We feel pain,— we do not feel its absence: we do not re- 
alize what youth, health and freedom are until they are 
gone; they are not felt as pleasures but their loss is felt as 
pain. Habitual well-being is not realized as enjoyment. If we 
contrast the sum of all possible pleasures with that of all possi- 
ble pains, we must come to Byron’s conclusion —that it were 


‘better not to be. And such satisfaction as we get is but 


partial and speedily passes into ennuz; as soon as we are 
delivered from one evil we become subject to another, the 
sense of the weight and weariness of existence. Consider, 
too, the calamities that no prevision can avert, the misfortunes 
that fall on us by no fault of our own, the caprices of chance: 
these form a large and important part of life. He quotes 
Leopardi and Voltaire: “ Les hommes sont nés pour étre 
dévorés par les chagrins.”” We can be wholly wretched. en- 
tirely happy never ; the poor suffer want, the rich exnu7; the 
negro slave, the factory operative, the sated roué and lan- 
guid woman of fashion “ dearly buy the pleasure of breath- 
ing.” The happiest moment of our lives is when we fal] 
asleep. 

From these intolerable ills Schopenhauer admits two 
ways of escape, esthetic and ascetic. Asthetic enjoyment, 
especially music, has a certain power of alleviation: the only 
unmixed happiness and p. »ce of our waking hours are at- 
tained by contemplation of works of art and by listening to 
beautiful music. (We are reminded that he himself blew 
out his brains upon the flute). The only effectual escape, 
however, is by renunciation, the denial of the will to live! 
Morality consists in the emancipation of the mind (an im- 
potent, secondary thing!) from the tyranny of the will, a 
resolute refusal to indulge this latter. It is notorious that 
Schopenhauer’s ethic has no logical coherence with the rest 
of his system, which is a justification of unlimited gratifica- 
tion of will, of fleshly impulse, while that conversely is the 
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logical, fatalistic drift of his doctrine. But if sleep, as he 
says, is the happiest portion of man’s life, why should not an 
eternal sleep, a lapse into the unconscious, be the supreme 
aim, the highest good and be attained as speedily as pos- 
sible? Yet Schopenhauer frowns upon suicide, the normal 
end of his system, although he would seem to approve of 
hastening death by fasting. It is self-abnegation, asceti- 
cism, moral suicide, that he recommends; his own practice, 
however, was anything but that of a medieval monk or Hin- 
doo devotee: hence the suspicion of insincerity that forbids 
one to take him and his followers too seriously. 

The. most memorable aspect of his system, notwithstand- 
ing, is doubtless its medievalism; he was the philosophic 
spokesman of the medieval revival that poured over the 
mind of Europe despondency and gloom: he furnished the 
rationale of that mood. However dissimilar in motive ard 
outward circumstance, he affords a curious parallel in his 
theoretic asceticism, his breach of every domestic tie, with 
a saint of the thirteenth century. His view of the evil and 
misery of the world and society is monastic: his Will, like 
the God of the medizvalist, is inscrutable, unknowable. 
His estheticism, likewise, is a salient point of comparison. 
And further, his affiliation with the religious thought of the 
Orient is of interest and significance: “ Buddhism is not 
monotheistic ” said he “ since Buddha did not look upon a 
world sunk in sin and suffering whose tenants, all subject to 
death, only subsist for a short time by devouring each other, 
as a manifestation of God. Europeans are brought up in 
optimism, whereas in Asia existence itself is looked upon as 
an evil and the world as a scene of misery where it were 
better not to find oneself. 

“ The world likes to hear that it is commendable and, ex- 
cellent, and philosophers like to please the world,—but like 
a spirit from the tomb there comes the question as to the 
origin of evil, of the monstrous, nameless evil, of the awful, 
heart-rending misery in the world—and here they are 
speechless. A system in whose basis already the existence 
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of evil is interwoven with the existence of the world need 
not fear that apparition. Now this is the case when free- 
dom is placed in the esse instead of the oferard and sin, evil,. 
and the world then proceed from that esse. The Wii to 
live is no hypostasis set up. by me; it can be found by him 
who asks what it is in his own inner self, in colossal dimen- 
sions, as a true ens realissimum. 

“T have explained the world out of that which is better 
known than anything. Throughout the whole of vast Asia, 
except where the destestable doctrine of Islam has prevailed, 
my doctrines would have to fear [not denial but] rather the 
reproach of being commonplace. When referred to the 
Upanishads of the Sacred Vedas my ethics are quite or- 
thodox.” 

Schopenhauer found a musical exponent in Richard 
Wagner, a diligent student of his writings and a disciple of 
his theory of art, which was, in brief, that music, unlike the 
other arts, is an image not of ideas but of the will itself — 
that melody discloses the innermost, hidden history of the 
will, its restless striving, transient satisfaction, and _per- 
manent pain. By his titanic revolt against convention, his 
unrest and Promethean pain, by the piercing, plaintive 
sweetness of his strains, their infinite melancholy and long- 
ing and eternal resignation, Wagner translated his master 
with utmost fullness and power in terms of art. 

After the death of Schopenhauer the leading literary ex- 
ponent of his views was Christian Frauenstidt, whom he 
had converted from Hegelianism. In 1874 Frauenstadt 
brought out a complete edition of his master’s works in six 
volumes. 

In 1879, three years before his death, Julius Bahnsen 
published his “ Pessimisten-brevier.”” His pessimism was 
more radical and thorough-going than Schopenhauer’s,— he 
ruthlessly closed one way of escape, denying the compensa- 
tions of esthetic pleasure: though enjoyment of art is a 
prerogative of genius and culture, the senses that are so 
keenly alive to beauty and harmony subject their posses- 
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‘sors, he said, to new modes of suffering; ugliness and dis- 
cord inflict upon them pain from which the philistine is free. 
According to Bahnsen the misery of the world is irremedi- 
able and sin and suffering will be eternal. 

The most conspicuous promulgator of pessimism to-day 
is Eduard von Hartmann who was eighteen years of age at 
the date of Schopenhauer’s death. His “‘ Philosophie des Un- 
bewussten,” published in 1869, had in the year of Bahnsen’s 
publication run through eight editions, so large was the num- 
ber of readers who now wished to be assured that they were 
utterly miserable. Von Hartmann has modified Schopen- 
hauer’s system in a significant manner: perceiving the ir- 
rationality of mere energy and the impossibility of explain- 
ing the world in terms of will alone, he has grafted upon 
pessimism as he found it, a shoot of Hegelianidealism. He 
has almost co-ordinated Will and Idea, energy and uncon- 
scious design, but even with him Will has the precedence, 
and the origin of the universe is attributed to blind impulse, 

He traces the working of this unconscious will in the in- 
stinct of animals, the organs of our body in an adroit and en- 
tertaining way, and comes to the old conclusion that conscious 
life means pain. After all pleasures have been subtracted 
there remains in the world a vast surplus of suffering. He 
reviews after the retrospective habit of his generation the 
optimistic illusions with which men have consoled them- 
selves since history began, but which are now fading in the 
light of reason. First comes the dream of childhood, of an- 
tiquity, that happiness can be realized in the present; then 
that of youth and the Middle Ages, that it will be attained 
in some other sphere; finally that of manhood and modern 
times, that progress is going to improve the condition of the 
race in ages yet to come. His polemic is strenuously direct- 
ed against this last hope as an illusion fortified by current 
theories of evolution —the real apparition his system has to 
fear; to what unproved assertions he is driven his conten- 
tion. that “ diseases increase in more rapid progression than 
cures” may serve as an example, and that “manufactures, 
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i 
steamboats and railways, telegraphs etc. have not advanced 
| i the happiness of man.” 

The end of all things is to be a lapse back into the un- 
| q consciousness that preceded creation, a kind of “cosmic 
aie | suicide.” It is to come about in this way: as culture in- 
\) 4 creases, the human intellect will be freed more and more 
Hi from its illusions and from subordination to the unconscious 

will; at last with gathered resolution it will make one su- 
preme effort and cease to be; with consciousness, suffering 
Hit: will end, and peace, the peace of the grave, will brood over 
| all. It is the whole duty of man to hasten that consumma- 


tion. 
ah The ethical paradox herein involved is patent. Pessi- 
A mistic ethic is in mere juxtaposition to the rest of the sys- 


i tem, without inner relation to it, in fact quite inexplicable 
Ail: from its premises. Indulgence of will succeeded by hope- 
| \ less, bitter reflection,—lust, and when the capacity for 
pleasure is over, suicide—such would be the consistent 
| course of the pessimist,—a course that finds daily illustra- 
ii | tion in numberless instances. But the philosophers disown 
| this programme; Schopenhauer and von Hartmann con- 
demn suicide; the latter exposes the futility of individual 
cases of self-destruction. His eschatology—cosmic sui- 
a cide, annihilation—is indeed grandiose and appropriate ; 
al but how is it to be attained? The idea, forsooth, a painted 
HA Medusa, is to petrify the omnipotent will with a look — the 
Hai impotent intellect to throttle immortal energy! Of course 
My this could only be when intellect had wrested enough will 
away to reduce what was left to a condition of servitude, 
and we should have will divided against itself, will denying 
its own nature. To such contradictions are we led “by 
false fundamental views.” 

Pessimism cannot meet the moralist’s test: So act that 
your course might without contradiction be made a univer- 
sal rule of action. Indeed, when it seriously affects the 
spirits and the will, the result is a do-nothing policy, because 
effort is hopeless ;—the motive of Schopenhauer’s ascetic- 
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ism. By its morally enervating, paralyzing influence pes- 
simism fails as any system must fail that cannot answer the 
question, how to live. It is not practical; it offers no good 
working principle. What a contrast is afforded by Kant’s. 
ringing ethical imperative, fortifying the soul, giving cour- 
age to life! That is the ever effective counterblast to pes- 
simism, purifying its miasmatic air. 

Commensurate with its ethical insufficiency is the psy- 
chological error involved. Confusion of appetite with will 
proper is the root of Schopenhauer’s doctrine that conscious- 
ness brings with it a surplus of misery, that all activity is 
painful. A craving for something never attained is truly 
painful: self-determining will on the contrary is full of 
pleasure in its exercise, the pleasure of physical and mental 
activity, the “interest of pursuit.” “The labor we delight 
in physics pain.” Will, moreover, may discipline ineffectual 
desire. 

Contempt has been justly cast upon a quantitative esti- 
mate of pleasure and pain. There are pleasures and pains 
both physical and mental, and one may be suffering ment- 
ally in the midst of the greatest physical comfort, or while 
the body suffers or is disabled, the mind may be rapt to em- 
pyreal heights of delightful contemplation — and who shall 
strike a balance or compute the arithmetic of each? Again, 
the dulling effect of protracted pain is as certain as that of 
prolonged pleasure, upon which the pessimists lay great 
stress. A weighty consideration is the principle of com- 
pensation: it is a mistake to suppose that all are suffering 
in circumstances in which one of higher standard and finer 
organization would suffer keenly: de Vigny’s “immense 
pity” was thrown away on a comfortable proletariate. So 
true is it that pessimism springs from an incomplete view of 
things. But indeed the pessimists need exercise, not argu- 
ments; in health innumerable delightful sensations throng 
into the mind through the portals of the senses, every effort 
of the will or the emotions is a satisfaction and opens the 
mind to fresh impressions, memory tranquillizes, imagina- 
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‘tion gives rest. Let us take our turn at assertion: pain is 
not a necessary antecedent to pleasure ; change is all that is 
necessary to ensure contrast, consciousness of self and in- 
creasing joy. Happiness is the solid substratum of life ; 
the luxury of sentient being outbalances all its woes. 
Pain is clamorous like crime —it forces itself upon our at- 
tention ; happiness like goodness is peaceful—it does not 
make its way into the newspapers. We will go further 
and match the assumption that there is a balance of pain 
in the world with another as paradoxical and incapable of 
proof: consciousness of pain is better than no conscious- 
ness at all.. 

When at last we penetrate to the speculative ground of 
pessimism, we find an explanation of its horrors. In its 
seemingly innocent postulate that will precedes idea and ex- 
erts itself independently of design are latent all its dismal 
theories of individual and social life. To such portentous 
conclusions are we led “by false fundamental views.” The 
world, say they, is the product of unconscious will, of blind 
impulse, of brute force. But is this an explanation of the 
orderly and beautiful universe? Is it not madness in the 
guise of science? Uncontrolled energy might tear worlds 
in pieces and send their fragments flying in every direction 
through space but it could never construct the wondrous 
dome of heaven. The summit of irrationality is reached 
when existence is said to spring from evil. To repeat 
Schopenhauer’s words: “the existence of evil is interwoven 
with the existence of the world; sin, evil and the world 
proceed from the esse.” We pass over the fallacy involved 
in the use of the word sz by this philosophy, to note other 
contradictions as glaring: the very source of being is cor- 
rupt, evil creates, destruction builds, anarchy organizes. 
This is the religion of the madhouse, the devil worship of 
an Indian jungle. 

The supreme test of a theory is, does it explain the facts? 
Herein pessimism signally fails: it is as weak speculatively 
as it is practically. Its postulate is a confession of igno- 
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rance, of inability to solve ‘the problem of the world’s ori- 
gin. Hence it does not merit the title of philosophy. 

The coincidence of Schopenhauer’s death and the rise 
of the doctrine of evolution is striking; evolution is the 
ghost evoked since his decease to terrify his disciples. Evi- 
‘dence of design and orderly progress in nature and history 
is the special corrective of modern pessimism, which origi- 
nates speculatively in a partial, defective view of things. 
Hence the emergence of Hegel’s star from its temporary 
obscuration by Schopenhauer. As Kant furnishes the prac- 
tical, sc does Hegel the speculative antidote to pessimism. 

When we strip from it every disguise the metaphysic 
of pessimism is revealed as madness, its psychology as 
disease, its ethic, baffled desire. “The system reads like a 
voluminous commentary on the text, The sorrow of the 
world worketh death. Yet its subtle poison, like a con- 
tagious disease from the far East, is being diffused through- 
out Europe. A copious literature — books, articles, reviews, 
lectures—has sprung up about the subject. Were it mat- 
ter only of such philosophic discussion, its vogue would be 
limited, but it has been popularized, as we have seen, in 
poems of enchanting melody and pathos, in the passionate 
outbursts and mournful plaints of music; it is being most 
widely popularized to-day in works of fiction. This theme 
would demand a special article for its adequate treatment ; 
pessimism is ‘the ground-tone of Russian fiction; of other 
great national varieties of it we may mention as types 
Friedrich Spielhagen, Emile Zola, and Thomas Hardy. But 
we know that when the tide is at flood far below the out- 
ward set of the current has begun. The sway of pessim- 
ism is over: the world of thought and action has rolled 
over it. 

Yet it can never be forgotten. Ideas that are persist- 
ently bruited for two generations with every variety of ex- 
pression must have some truth. Evil is a tremendous real- 
ity: that hard fact, blinked by optimistic systems, is the 
secret of the vitality of pessimism, and whenever it is 
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disregarded that will again emerge. Beside, it is explan- 
atory of dark passages in history and individual career. 
We must thank Schopenhauer and his followers for think- 
ing out to the bitter end the melancholy mood, for show- 
ing so clearly the inexorable logic of worship of force in 
nature, lust in man, misery and selfish fear and death- 
The alternative is thus thrown into clear relief: worship of 
a God who knows and may be known, self-control, happi- 
ness, peace and life. It would be supposed that no reason- 
able person could hesitate in his choice. 

The practical remedies for the morbid habit are faith, te- 
nacity of the ideal, wider knowledge, health, action for 
others. There has been much dilettante pessimism, much 
sentimental loitering under the upas, that has had its share 
in bringing the whole system into discredit; an earnest re- 
cognition of its partial truth is yet by no means to be de- 
precated. It is a phase of thought and feeling through 
which strong characters must pass and from which they 
emerge moretruly human. It isa philosophy of experience, 
of age, and may serve to guide effort to better purpose, to 
more practicable ends. Hence it is not to be wondered at 
or much lamented that it has already made its way, with 
advancing culture, into America. It may prove the very 
corrective we need for the shallow optimism born of brute 
- health, the self-sufficient ignorance and conceit, the nervous 
haste, flippancy and silly facetiousness that are the bane of 
the American character and must be outgrown if we are 
ever to attain dignity and stability as a nation. 

The best residuum of pessimism in personal character is 
recognition of one’s limitations and compassion for those of 
others. It teaches patience, resignation, and deepens the 
sense of mutual dependence. Thus its lesson, well learnt, 
is genuinely and sweetly human. In a word it teaches 
érony, which may be defined as clear perception of the dis- 
sonance between the real and ideal,— which never degener- 
ates into despair because it keeps its hold on the ideal while 
recognizing the age-long process necessary for its realiza- 
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tion,—which regards with smiling tolerance rather than with 
fretful indignation or disgust the error, extravagance and 
obtuseness of the world, the moth-like life of men. Out ot 
the Styx of pessimism a hardy soul emerges clad in such 


impenetrable mail. 
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‘THE SOUTH CAROLINA CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION OF 1895. 


South Carolina has just drafted her seventh constitution, 
having run the course from Locke’s marvellous freak of con- 
stitutional feudalism in 1669, with its eight lords proprie- 
tors, margraves, caciques and leetman bound to the soil “ un- 
der the jurisdiction of their lord, without appeal,’ whose 
children should “be leetman, and so to all generations,” 
through constitutions formed merely by legislative acts, by 
convention under property qualification and slavery, by a 
prostrate State under military occupancy at the call of an 
appointed provisional governor, and again at the call of a 
Federal major-general, to the instrument framed a few 
months ago by the Convention which is the subject of this 
paper. It is notable that no constitution (including the re- 
vision of the constitution of 1790 in 1861, which I do not 
count as a separate constitution), excepting the ‘“ Radical 
Rag” of 1868, has ever been submitted to the people for 
ratification.’ 

There were two subjects that occupied the Convention of 
1895 either of which should give national interest to its pro- 
ceedings. The first of these was the suffrage question; the 
second was the State control of the liquor traffic. But be- 
fore entering upon any detailed consideration of these points, 
it will be well to get an understanding of the nature of the 
Convention, its causes, its characteristics, its objects, how it 
came into being, and what is its position in the history of 
the State. 

Since 1868 the people of South Carolina had been living 
under a constitution formed in that year by the Republicans 
and modelled after the constitution of New York. This con- 
stitution, known as “ the Radical Rag,” proved a very satis- 
factory instrument of government, having required amend- 


*See Ben. Perley Poore’s Charters and Constitutions. 
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ment in only a few particulars. But for the Tillman move- 
ment in 1890 and that ever present factor in Southern life, 
the negro, South Carolina would for years have required no 
new organic law. Intelligently to comprehend the late Con- 
vention we must begin with 1876, when the united white 
people overthrew the negro and carpetbag government that 
had for eight years misgoverned, robbed, and disgraced the 
State. From this year dates the present political epoch in 
South Carolina, namely, the epoch of white unity in the face 
of a two-thirds negro majority in population. An important 
era in South Carolina politics, though not of a kind or im- 
portance to be called an epoch, was instituted in 1890 by 
the consummation of what had until then been known as 
the “ Farmers’ Movement,” but which has since under the 
leadership of B. R. Tillman borne that other name so much 
better suited to political purposes, “ Reform.” The gist of 
“ Reform,” was the cry that the government had been mo- 
nopolized by a class called by demagogues and ignorant 
outsiders “the Bourbons,” (a rather chimerical species, in 
a way inharmonious with democrati¢ ideas) and that the 
common people should now take the adminjstration into 
their own hands. The cry was to abrogate government 
by rings and conventions and assert government by the 
people through primaries and so forth. Just how much 
ground there was for these charges of oligarchy does not 
concern us here. When in March, 1890, in a convention 
called to “ suggest”? candidates for the coming Democratic 
Convention and send them out to stump the State, Mr. Till- 
man declared that he was “the only man in South Carolina 
who had the brain and nerve to lead the farmers to victory,” 
there was instituted the era whose latest manifestation is the 
Constitutional Convention of 1895 and to whose logical com- 
pleteness there is but one step lacking, the formal organiza- 
tion of two political parties with regard to national politics.’ 
Indeed the political evolution of South Carolina, from the 


' Since the writing of the above, active steps in this direction have been 
taken. 
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days when darkness sat upon her as upon a throne to the 
present moment, is as interesting, as clearly distinguishable, 
and as philosophically harmonious, as can be found in the 
history of any State, and, as was remarked above, only one 
step more (which seems to be a logical necessity ) is lacking 
to complete the present epoch and make way for one for 
which politics, education, commerce and manufactures have 
been accumulating the conditions. 

The fear of negro domination having grown less with 
time, the arraying of the farmers against other classes be- 
came a possibility, under constant protestations that any 
division among the white people was deprecated. The Re- 
formers obtained complete control of the Democratic ma- 
chinery at a blow in 1890, and in four years and less were 
treating their political opponents in the Democracy exactly 
like a different party, as the Conservatives were in turn 
treating them. The Conservatives have an idea that they 
are the only people in South Carolina who are in any wise 
fit to rule, and the supremacy of the Tillmanites is a thorn 
in the flesh to them. They have an idea that some enemy 
has possessed himself of the house and that every considera- 
tion of patriotism demands that he be ousted. To them 
the Tillmanite is not a fellow citizen, a victorious political 
opponent: he is a usurper. Mutatis mutandis, the senti- 
ments of the Tillmanites towards the Conservatives, are 
the same. So we see that this was a very bitter fight that 
was being waged in this old State of bitter fights. 

Things had come to such a pass in 1892 that some of 
the Conservatives hinted that it might be a service to the 
State to get the negroes to vote with them and so defeat the 
Tillmanites. This was only a hint, but in 1894 many thought 
seriously of it, though no such attempt was made or even 
contemplated on the part of the Conservatives as a body. 
But all thinking men saw that the pressure was too high ; it 
could not be much longer sustained. If things went on in 
that way an appeal to the negro was as sure as sunrise. There- 
fore it was necessary to take time by the forelock, and dis- 
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franchise the negro before the next election. Accordingly 
we have the South Carolina Constitutional Convention of 
1895, which was more the outcome of sociological ques- 
tions than of purely political ones. 

In its membership the Convention was composed of 
white Democrats, excepting six negro Republicans from the 
low country. By parties they stood, Tillmanites or Re- 
formers, 111; Anti-Tillmanites or Conservatives, 43; Re- 
publicans, 6. Three of the negroes were in politics in the 
Radical days before 1876, two of whom were concerned in 
the rascalities then prevalent, one having been convicted in 
the court of Richland County of having received a five 
thousand dollar bribe.’ In their speeches on the suffrage 
several of the negro delegates well made good the claim of 
their race to being natural orators. But they were speaking 
in vain: the negro’s political record from 1868 to 1876 would 
rise overwhelmingly like a whole army of Banquo’s ghosts 
and would not at all down. Yet the negro delegates were 
treated as respectfully and as kindly as they would allow. 

The Convention of 1868 called by the Federal Major- 
General Canby which framed the “ Radical Rag,” voted 
itself a per diem of eleven dollars. A pleasing contrast 
is presented by the Convention of 1895, which voted itself 
and its doorkeeper the same wages, two dollars per day. 
True, in its closing days it doubled this rate for the remain- 
der of the session, because two dollars had not, or had 
barely, paid living expenses. The Convention met Sep- 
tember 1oth, and after an eleven days’, a three days’, and a 
six days’ recess, adjourned on December 4th. Two sessions 
a day, morning and night, were held, and from November 
20, to November 26th, three sessions a day. It was a con- 
scientious, hard-working set of men. The membership was 
of as good material as South Carolina could possibly col- 


'He was pardoned in the general exchange of prisoners by which the 
white people agreed to wo/. pros. and pardon in all cases of a political na- 
ture if the United States government would do the same regarding the 
South Carolina KuKlux and election cases.—[{ Reports and Resolutions of 
South Carolina, 1877-1878, p. 1231. Court Records, Richland county, 187-- 
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lect into one civic body. Although many politicians were 
among them, it was not a body of politicians. The peo- 
ple recognized the dignity and importance inherent in 
such a body and such an occasion, and strove to send their 
best fellow-citizens to represent them. Men were present 
who had reached middle age without ever having sought 
public office; others who had seldom done so, and only at 
the sdlicitation of their fellow-citizens; still others were 
present who had begun to despair of the State on account 


of its recent history and would not enter public life in 
any other capacity than that of constitutional delegate ; 


and the honor; was desired by others who were far above 
self-seeking and political chicanery. The Convention 
proved to be a body of patriots, which by the dignity, fair- 
ness, and excellence of its deliberations commanded the 
respect of every South Carolinian. 

The incidental benefits not had in view, and perhaps not 
contemplated by any one, are so considerable as to require 
attention. First of these is the reconciliation brought 
about between the two fiercely antagonistic factions of the 
Democratic party, or in other words, of the white people of 
the State. This antagonism was not a natural or legitimate 
political situation, and was greatly injurious to the State in 
every way. But the friendly collaboration in the same com- 
mittee rooms, on the same floor, of Reformers and Con- 
servatives gave each party more respect for the other’s hon- 
esty of motives, ability, and capacity of toleration, and con- 
sequently accomplished more to bring the white people into 
friendly, normal, and healthful relations than any other 
means could have accomplished in years. Senator Tillman 

‘and a prominent Conservative and lawyer from Charleston 
itself, the Honorable J. P. K. Bryan, worked hand in hand in 
the same committee, and supplemented one another on the 
floor from start to finish on the most important matter be- 
fore the Convention; and Senator Tillman said in a speech 
that they would separate with feelings of mutual regard 
and respect, if not of friendship. This instance is typical, 
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not exceptional. The possibility of such an occurrence is 
of far more value to South Carolina than the money cost of 
the whole Convention. Another highly suggestive incident 
can be cited. On November 11th, when the Convention 
had been in session just two months and a day (barring re- 
cess) the citizens of Columbia, where the hatred of Till- 
man and his party has been as intense as at any place in 
the State, gave the delegates an elaborate banquet. This 
is very significant, when it is remembered that these same 
Columbians in 1893 forewent all wines and punches at a 
banquet they tendered the State Press Association rather 
than patronize the Dispensary, whereas now they not only 
provide an abundance of “ Mixon’s wines and punches,” 
but even banquet a convention composed of three to one of 
their political opponents who instituted this Dispensary sys- 
tem. Here is a weather vane. 

The Conservatives all over the State are obliged to feel 
a kindly interest in the constitution their representatives 
helped to make. Nothing is more indicative of this than 
the pride with which they say: “TI tell you George John- 
stone (or some other leading Conservative) had a heap to 
do with making that constitution.” Every lover of peace 
must hail with joy the following statement by the most able 
and vigorous opponent of the Tillmanites, Zhe State, (Co- 
lumbia) of November 2, 1895; ‘There is no longer a 
Conservative party or the least hope of Conservative unity. 
What was once that party is disbanded; its membership is 
split wide open; the issues that moved it are settled, for 
years at least, and it cannot be brought together again for 
any purpose that we can conceive. . . . The events of the 
last six months, culminating in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and its mixing up processes, have disintegrated both 
parties, and we hardly expect to see their names survive 
another twelvemonth.” 

Akin to this benefit is the very marked elevation 
brought about in the tone of the press, but how long this 


improvement will continue cannot, of course, be predicted. 
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This Convention was a body commanding such respect and 
the intelligent criticism of its measures required such a far 
higher intellectual plane and greater breadth of view than 
ordinary politics, that any newspaper wishing to sustain 
itself was obliged to rise to a high level of thought, a broad 
liberality, a respectful attitude, and a clear point of view. 

One other incidental benefit may be mentioned before we 
pass to other topics and that is that the repudiation of bossism 
on the part of the Convention, will prove a heavy blow to 
that system of party management in State politics. Senator 
Irby’s power is turned to impotency. Circumstances had 
long prepared in secret for his fall, and all men looked on 
in quiet when Senator Tillman felled him ata blow. But 
when the latter turned to domineer over the Convention it 
calmly, firmly, and indifferently walked over him at its own 
pleasure. What many people doubted has been incontesta- 
bly demonstrated, that there is more than one man of ability 
and determination in South Carolina. But we must now 
leave the Convention in order to consider the instrument it 
framed. 

The preamble to the new constitution is brief, to the 
point, and above all noble and inspiring: “ We, the people 
of South Carolina, in Convention assembled, gratéful to God 
for our liberties, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the preservation and perpetuation of the same.” Then 
follow the seventeen articles contained in the instrument, 
covering fifty-seven brevier octavo pages, beginning with a 
declaration of rights and ending by repealing the old con- 
stitution and declaring itself in force after December 31, 
1895. These articles have a marked individuality and interest 
with respect to three subjects, suffrage, education, and the 
treatment of the home as the bulwark of the State. 

The motive for calling the Convention was, as we have 
seen, to effect such a revision of the suffrage laws as would 
make any appeal to the negro or any chance of negro domi- 
nation an impossibility. The interest of South Carolinians 
centred on this and it was this that chiefly attracted out- 
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side attention. “The Mississippi plan or something better” 
was all that was in sight or ever had any chance of success. 
‘The essence of this plan as originated in the present 
constitution of Mississippi is that the registration officer 
is allowed to refuse registration to illiterate voters whom 
he judges unable to understand any clause of the consti- 
tution he may read to them, and to accord the right to 
those whom he judges able to understand. The object is, 
of course, to disfranchise the ignorant negro, while retain- 
ing the illiterate white vote, and in this the scheme has 
not failed. Such in general was the plan which the South 
‘Carolina Convention of 1895 adopted; but it also intro- 
duced important and palliating modifications.’ In the 
first place, the understanding clause by which the il- 
literate voter is placed at the discretion of the regisration 
officer to be disfranchised, if the officer chooses, for race or 
party reasons, presents a perpetual opportunity for fraud ; 
whereas in the South Carolina plan this understanding 
clause is to remain in effect only two years. The illiterate 
are entitled to vote regardless of their educational status if 
they can prove that they have paid taxes on three hundred dol- 
lars worth of property. A roll of the voters registered before 
January 1, 1898, is to be kept, and all whose names are on 
it are entitled to vote for the rest of their lives without more 
ado. It is presumed that any white man will be able to 
“understand” the clauses read to him, so that the promise 
not to disfranchise any white man is kept, and, as was 
earnestly urged in the debate, the suffrage is insured to every 
illiterate Confederate soldier. After January 1, 1898, the 
understanding clause is done away, and to vote one must be 
able to read and write or present proof of having paid taxes 
-on three hundred dollars worth of property. 

Such is the South Carolina suffrage law, under which it 
is hoped to put negro control of the State beyond possibility 
and still preserve the suffrage for the illiterate whites of the 
present generation. In Mississippi this plan has cut off 

' Article II, Section 4. 
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large numbers of white voters as well as negroes, and has 
immensely increased the number of the latter striving to get 
educated. 

Passing now to the important subject of education, we 
find that the Convention accepted the principle that common 
schools are the true basis of the State’s educational system 
and that the State owes its aid to the great masses of the 
people who desire to obtain primary education rather than 
to those desiring college education, who are presumably bet- 
ter able to help themselves. In furtherance of these ideas 
there is appropriated a tax of three mills on all taxable 
property, a one dollar poll tax, and the profits from the State’s 
control of the liquor traffic. The last feature of the system 
envelopes the wolf in sheep’s clothing and will furnish the 
liquor traffic a security it could not otherwise have enjoyed. 
If the funds thus raised fall short of three dollars to the 
scholar for the next three years, an additional tax must be 
imposed to raise them to this amount. The legislature can 
impose any further taxes to improve the schools that it sees. 
fit. The constitution also contains a provision, which has 
been statute law for a few years, under which the present 
graded schools that are far superior to those of any former 
system have been established in all the more progressive 
towns. Any school district may impose on itself additional 
taxes for the benefit of its own schools.’ 

Support of the institutions of higher learning, the South 
Carolina College, Clemson Agricultural College, the South 
Carolina, Military Academy, and the Winthrop Normal and 
Industrial College for Girls, is left optional with the legisla- 
ture ; but the support of Claflin University (co-educational) 
for negroes is required.’ No mixing of races is allowed in 
any schools.‘ 

A motion to have the State furnish free books to the 


1 Article XI., Section 6, Section 12. 
2Ib. 

3 Article XI., Section 8. 

*Article XI., Section 7. 
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common school scholars met with no favor, and indeed the 
paternalism that some would have expected from the con- 
dition of South Carolina was totally absent, unless the State 
control of the liquor traffic come under this denomination. 

But of even more primary importance than questions of 
suffrage and education is the question of the home. In three 
particulars the Convention before us evinced its concern and 
used its power for the preservation and upbuilding of the 
bulwark of the State: first, in maintaining. South Carolina’s 
unique position regarding divorce; second, in its provision 
regarding the homestead ; third, in its provision regarding 
the liquor traffic. 

Whether an absolute denial of divorce in all cases be a 
mistake does not concern us here. In its action on this 
matter the Convention was governed, as the debates show, by 
its regard for the inviolability of the marriage relation and 
the stability of the home. It is impossible for one who has 
not read in detail the debates on this point to conceive of 
the firmness of the conviction entertained in South Carolina 
against divorces. Only by his utmost eloquence, persever- 
ance, and influence, aided by a peculiarly pathetic, fortuitous 
combination of dramatic circumstances, was Senator Till- 
man able to carry a proviso recognizing divorces granted in 
other States in case the marriage was performed outside 
South Carolina and at least one of the parties was not a na- 
tive or citizen of South Carolina. It is evident that even 
this proviso was carried on account of the circumstances I 
attribute it to; for it was unanimously adopted at a night ses- 
sion immediately after Tillman’s really impassioned, elo- 
quent appeal, and (what occurred very few times) “the 
‘Convention showed a disposition to applaud the Senator.” 
‘On the next reading of the article the Convention, as though 
‘conscience-stricken, deliberately, without debate on any- 
ibody’s part, struck out the proviso and left it impossible for 
anyone marrying in South Carolina or a South Carolinian 
marrying anywhere ever to re-enter the estate of marriage 
within her bounds by any manipulation of foreign citizen- 
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ships and decrees of divorce. Once married in South Caro- 
lina is indissolubly married there “until death us do part.” 
There is but one power in the universe recognized as com- 
petent to dissolve the relation. 

In ironical contrast with her anti-divorce laws the age of 
consent in South Carolina until the present Convention 
stood at ten years. It is raised by this constitution to four- 
teen.’ An effort further to protect the home until its daugh- 
ters reached the age of sixteen was met by the argument 
that it would open unlimited opportunities for blackmail, 
and from this and other considerations failed. 

The provision for homestead exemption’ is, that to the head 
of every family there shall be secured against all debts, save 
taxes and debt contracted in the purchase, real property to 
the value of $1,000 and its yearly products, and personal 
property to the value of $500, save in the case both of pro- 
ducts and personalty for debts contracted in the production. 
The homestead cannot be alienated without the wife’s sig- 
nature. Persons not heads of families are “entitled to a 
like exemption as provided for the head of a family in all 
necessary wearing apparel and tools and implements of 
trade, not to exceed in value the sum of $300.” Mr. 
Johnstone said that the provision would “ allow a dressmaker 
to keep her machine in order to make her living.” Whata 
parallel to the twentieth clause of Magna Charta: “A free- 
man shall only be amerced . . ., saving to him his comtene- 
ment, .. ., a merchant saving his merchandise, and a vil- 
lein saving his wainage.” It adds to, surely does not de- 
tract from, the dignity of Magna Charta to continue, “ and 

-a dress-maker saving her sewing machine.” 

In inserting in the constitution the provision that the 
Legislature shall never allow any municipality, county, or 
township to license the sale of liquor, a great safeguard was 
secured for the peace of the community and the happiness. 
of the home. State control of everything connectec with 


' Article IIIL., Section 33. 
2 Article III., Section 28. 
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the traffic is inalienably retained, together with the present 
regulations prohibiting selling by drinks or after dark.’ 

The provision that any county in which a person is 
lynched shall be liable to the family of the deceased for 
$2,000, is testimony both of the desire to remedy the evil 
and of inability to do so. Such surface treatment fails to 
touch the heart of the trouble. Three totally inexcusable 
lynchings, uncalled for by the crime usually their occasion, 
have occurred in the State since this provision was proposed 
in the Convention. 

With regard now to the important subject of amend- 
ments to their instrument the framers of the constitution of 
1895 remind us of the Spartan Lycurgus who having codi- 
fied the laws and made the citizens swear not to alter them 
until he returned, left his native land forever. For an 
amendment to be adopted, it must be proposed in either 
house of the General Assembly, receive a two-thirds vote 
in each house, receive a majority at the next general elec- 
tion, and finally receive a two-thirds vote in each house of 
the General Assembly just elected.’ 

In reviewing in conclusion the work of the Convention 
one must be struck with the legislative character of much 
of the constitution. Its length itself, fifty-seven pages, is 
testimony of this. This suggests a question that we cannot 
enter upon, whether the day has not passed for constitutions 
of great principles? Do not the changed industrial, com- 
mercial, and political conditions of to-day demand a differ- 
ent sort of organic law from what suited the youth of our 
commonwealths ? 

It seems to be the general opinion of the people that 
they have a good constitution. Opportunity for ratification 
at the polls could not be given for fear of a grand rally of 
the negroes to save their rights of suffrage. But the white 
people seem satisfied, and the political apathy of the ne- 


! Article VIIL., section 11. 
2 Article VI., section 6. 
3 Article X VI., section 1. 
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groes is undisturbed. The bitterest political enemies have 
worked hand in hand for a common object, the fiercest op- 
position papers have had to change from jibes to commend- 
ations, the most violent factionalist acknowledges his party 
dissolved, political dictators are for once ignored. If these 
things are not miraculous, they are at least marvellous, and 
South Carolina is the better for them. 

As to the criticisms that have been passed on the Con- 
vention and its work, especially with regard to the suffrage, 
I would suggest that justice is not a theory that can be ex- 
pounded from professorial and editorial chairs in distant 
localities with equal applicability to all quarters of the 
globe, but a practical matter, which can be secured only on 
the spot and by men who are wise and brave and strong. 


D. D. WALLACE. 
Vanderbilt University. 
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PROFESSOR MAHAFFY ON “INTERNATIONAL 
JEALOUSY.” 


In the latest number of Zhe Nineteenth Century (April, 
1896), Professor J. P. Mahaffy, the well-known historian of 
Greek literature and culture, leaves his chosen field in order 
to moralize on present political complications in a paper 
that bears the attractive title of “ International Jealousy.” 
The brilliant Irish scholar is so intent upon his moralizing 
role (it will be remembered that he is a clergyman as well 
as a teacher and writer) that his style seems to lose some- 
what of its wonted brightness, but his article is none the 
less worth reading. It goes without saying that the Pro- 
fessor is disturbed at the sight of the apparent political iso- 
lation of England, and at the jealousy that has been mani- 
fested in all parts of the world (most unjustly he thinks) at 
her aggrandizing colonial policy. Incidentally he admits 
quite fully the part that English stolidity and insolence have 
played in bringing about the state of affairs that he deplores 
—a part which was made the subject of a short article by 
the present writer in the last number of this Revrew. As 
an Irishman with strong English affiliations, if we err not, 
he is naturally capable of appreciating the effect of English 
bad manners on a sensitive people, and he tells an anecdote 
in this connection that will bear repeating: 

“ Visiting one day in London a building in course of 
erection, and standing near an overseer who was superin-— 
tending the workmen, I asked him whether he had any 
Irish among them. ‘Oh, yes, sir, was the reply. ‘There is 
one who has been with me sixteen years; he is the best 
manIhave. Thereis another I have had for eight ; he prom- 
ises to be just as good. We despise no man, sir.’ Could any 
combination of public and private virtues ever make such a 
person tolerable to the Irish, except as a butt for their ridi- 
cule?” 
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It is easy to agree with Professor Mahaffy in his con- 
‘tention, but we find ourselves wondering how after telling 
‘such an anecdote and drawing the proper moral from it, he 
could be led into writing sentences like the following about 
a people whose love for national glory has become almost a 
proverb. Professor Mahaffy’s réle, be it remembered, is that of 
a moralist, and he is reprehending international jealousy di- 
rected toward England, it is therefore his duty to state facts 
in as conciliatory a way as possible, but this is how he soothes 
the feelings of the French people :— 

...+ “The day will certainly come when France will 
recognize her failures in colonies and relapse into a Euro- 
pean power with high civilization and with ample resources 
at home. If her population goes on decreasing, she will — 
ultimately be content to take some such position as is held 
by the Dutch, who were once masters of the seas, and able 
for the fleets of England and France combined. Now, con- 
tent with the large foreign possessions which she retains, 
with citizens comfortable in means and cultivated in in- 
tellect, Holland presents to us the example of a nation not 
forgetful of her noble past, but in no way jealous of her 
greater neighbors. That lower stage has been surmounted. 
So it will for France, unless a malignant fate sends her 
another military genius, who will set her warlike instincts a- 
flame and rouse again the wild dream of European primacy 
in her people. Otherwise, according as she finds each new 
foreign acquisition not a profit, but a burden, she will grow 
cool in her ardor for such extension, and will learn to be 
more indifferent to the acts of her neighbors.” 

Now we are not at all concerned with the truth or falsity 
wf the position here taken by Professor Mahaffy, what we 
want to accentuate is its banality in the mouth of a man 
preaching against international jealousy. “ Jealousy against 
the great and good England is a sin,” he seems to say to the 
excitable Frenchman. “Just look to the north of you and 
behold how contented your neighbor, the Dutchman is, 
One of these days when you discover what an ass you have 
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been in trying to rival John Bull, esquire, you will be con- 
tent to fill your pipe and sit out in front of your house 
through the fine summer afternoons puffing away and rumi- 
nating on the number of francs you have managed to store 
up within the last twelvemonth.” This is almost, if not 
quite as banal as the “ We despise no man, sir” of the Lon- 
don overseer. It is almost as banal as the placid statement 
made by the Professor further on in his article that “ there is a 
medieval dignity about Turkey that does not condescend 
to”’ the “ out-bursts against their neighbors which deface the 
French and the American newspapers.” Dutchmen and 
Turks are not jealous of England, says the Professor, why, 
O ye Frenchmen and Americans, do ye not emulate their 
virtue? This is so lovely that one hardly notices such wild 
statements as that the American public. of the West is 
“silly” and that “ Anglophobia is systematically taught in 
American schools’. . . .” 

But what is it now that makes even a cultured native of 
Great Britain like Professor Mahaffy fall into absurdities 
such as these whenever he undertakes to discuss the burn- 
ing question of England’s colonial policy. We fancy that 
the answer can be given in one word—Cant. Cant is as. 
much the bane of the Englishman in the political sphere as 
bad manners are in the social sphere. The Englishman, in 
his dealings with other people at least, is rarely ever willing 
to admit that he can possibly be in the wrong or that he ever 
acts from motives not recognized’ by the Golden Rule. He 
shuts his eyes to all the teachings of history on the subject 
of the struggle for subsistence between races and nations, 
and behaves like the bully at school who after having stuck 
pins into all his small neighbors runs blubbering to his + 
teacher whenever retaliation in kind is threatened or inflicted 
upon him. If the English people would not be quite so cer- 
tain that they are God’s chosen missionaries, their position 
among the nations of the earth would be immensely im-. 
proved. They are undoubtedly a great people and they 
have done much to civilize the lands and races they have 
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subjected to their sway, but they have not always acted from 
the philanthropic motives they so incessantly profess. Their 
statesmen and publicists talk blandly of the time when Eng- 
lish troops will be voluntarily withdrawn from Egypt and 
India amid the hosannas of regenerated natives, but there 
are few instances on record of England’s having given up 
a foot of territory for unselfish reasons, and some of us must 
really be pardoned for doubting whether she intends to do so 
in these cases. Perhaps she does when she is suffering from a 
peculiarly aggravated attack of cant, but hardly at any other 
time. Now we are very far from saying that England 
ought to give up Egypt and India and content herself with 
a greatly contracted empire. This would be to indulge in 
‘cant ourselves and would be especially unbecoming in 
Americans who have read something about the Mexican war. 
All we claim is that Englishmen should not affect right-. 
eous indignation at the endeavors of other people to rival or 
set limits to their marvellous powers of expansion. Perhaps 
it is a foolish step to take ; if so, England will reap the bene- 
fit of it and, if she weeps at all, will shed only crocodile tears 
over the fate of her “silly” and “jealous” neighbors. 
Perhaps the entire earth is destined to submit to English 
_ sway, and it may be the height of wisdom for Americans to 
express the wish, as some of us do, that England would take 
the whole of South America into her keeping ; but as long as 
the future is wrapped in darkness and as long as nations are 
compelled to struggle for existence, so long it will be per- 
missible to the Frenchman to refuse to look forward with 
pleasure to the comforts of a Dutchman’s pipe, and so long 
it will be necessary for Americans to discuss the propriety of 
maintaining or extending (it matters little which) the public 
policy which declares that we will resist to the uttermost the 
interference of European states with the affairs of this hem- 
isphere. England may have a perfect right to extend her 
power — other nations have a perfect right to tell her to halt. 
Perhaps they will not be able to check her, but certainly the 
the cant of her publicists will not prevent them from trying. 
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Yet how idle all this is when we readin the Revue des. 
Deux Mondes for April 1st of this year M. Paul d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant’s pessimistic article on “Le Peril Pro- 
chain — L’Europe et ses Rivaux!’’ If as the French depu- 
ty thinks and the late Mr. Pearson taught, Europe and 
America are to go down before the industrial powers of the 
Oriental peoples to whom England has given the implements 
of civilization, of what importance are the questions that are 
now stirring up the rivalry of the Western nations, and why 
should anyone take the trouble to expose the pretensions of 
English cant? 


AN OBSERVER. 
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SOUTHERN SIDELIGHTS.' 


This book is a valuable contribution to the subject of 
Southern institutions. It is written in a fairly attractive 
style, and every page gives evidence of faithful research 
and manifest efforts at impartiality. Nor has Mr. Ingle 
lacked preparation for the performance of his task. A 
native of Baltimore and a graduate of the Johns Hopkins 
University, he has latterly found in a successful career as 
journalist in the city of Washington extraordinary oppor- 
tunities for prosecuting those studies whose collected results 
appear in the present volume. He has been able to rescue 
from many original sources, a mine of the richest material 
possible relating to life in the South before the war, while 
copious appendices fairly bristle with statistics of unusual 
interest and importance. Undoubtedly the book will be 
read and enjoyed, not only by Southerners, but by people 
everywhere who are desirous of more thoroughly under- 
standing the civilization of a section that has played a very 
great réle in our national history. 

Mr. Ingle divides his book into nine chapters of which 
the most interesting, probably, are those entitled respec- 
tively, “ Traits of the People,” “ Phases of Industry,” “The 
Educational Situation,’ “ Literary Aspirations,” ‘The Pe- 
culiar Institution,” and “ The Crisis.’’ 

After describing the various classes in old Southern 
society our author undertakes to show that although the 
South was unusually influential in the work of expanding 
the territory of the United States, that section received only 
a small portion of the land, relatively speaking, when the 
partition took place. We think he is not altogether clear 


1 Southern Sidelights. A picture of social and economic life in the 
South a generation before the War. By Edward Ingle, A.B. [Library of 
Economics and Politics.] New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1896. 
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on this point. Surely the South was part of the country. 
Nor do we think it is altogether correct to say that the ad- 
mission of Florida and Texas made no material changes in ° 
Southern civilization. The Seminole war appears to have 
created a-decided war spirit in the Southeast, while the ac- 
quisition of the Republic of Texas certainly gave fresh hopes 
to the slave power by opening up all sorts of opportunities 
for aggressive movements against Mexico. On these points, 
however, there is much controversy, and Mr. Ingle’s por- 
traiture of the social side of Southern life is, after all, of 
more importance than his efforts in the field of political his- 
tory. Nor does he claim that his book is a history. 

With regard to the position of women in the Old South, 
our author gives the traditional view in a style that might 
be improved: “Southerners held their women in honor 
and respect, and showed them a deference that was sincere, 
though having for an outsider, an appearance at times of 
exaggeration, and which was not always enjoyed by the 
‘poor white’ class. No patience was had with plans to 
bring women into competition with men in public life; but 
a generalization of the Pauline advice to the Corinthian 
Church did not hinder the mother from developing a valua- 
ble administrative capacity in domestic affairs, or from exer- 
cising a gentle but peaceful sway over husband and sons, 
while she set the example of virtue and modesty for the 
daughters.” On the other liand, the men of the South, ac- 
customed to life in the open air and skilled in the use of 
arms, were self-reliant and martial, while the nature of their 
occupations tended to make them honorable rather than 
calculating. Hospitality was universal; but, of course, it 
was more noticeable in the country than in the towns. 

Mr. Ingle calls cotton, sugar, and tobacco the Southern 
trinity, the first of which was king. Curiously enough, the 
introduction of the fleecy staple and that of slavery were al- 
most coeval, while the invention of the cotton-gin created the 
destiny of the South. Our author has some well-considered 
remarks on Southern agricultural history; but we think 
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that if he had explained more fully the lack of means of 
communication in the South, the explanation of the suprem- 


‘acy of cotton would have been more obvious. It could al- 


ways be sold, or in the language of the plantation, “it was. 
as good as gold.” And ready money was needed, for the 
South had in colonial days been taught to seek its supplies. 
abroad, and this dependence was continued when the North 
took the place of the mother-country. 

Then, again, Mr. Ingle might have found in climatic in- 
fluences important factors that entered into the industrial 
conditions of the Southern States. Each of the great 
staples was better adapted to the warmer portions of the 
country than the cooler, and each could be more profitably 
cultivated on a large scale than on a small one. When cap- 
ital had once been invested in lands and slaves, it became 
fixed, and with the development of other regions, could not 
have been easily put into new industries, even if this had 
been desired. In spite of these drawbacks, however, the 
history of the Southern States shows that factories of one 
sort and another sprang up in many parts of the South. 
There were machine-shops in Virginia, cotton-mills in 
South Carolina and in Georgia, salt-works in Florida, a 
bagging factory in Louisville, a gingham-mill in Alabama, 
and paper-mills in several other States. In the matter of 
wages it is interesting to note that in 1851 the average 
combined wages of males and females in the cotton-mills of 
Massachusetts were $46.50 a month, and in South Carolina 
$22.24. The average for each class, in Mr. Ingle’s opinion, 
was higher in the North than in the South. Curiously 
enough, it is further pointed out that it was not unusual for 
manufacturing corporations both to own slaves and to em- 
ploy them as operatives in the mills. There seems to have 
been no opposition to employing the whites and the blacks. 
in the same factory, although the two races do not appear 
to have worked in the same departments. Owing to the 
predominance of agriculture manufacturing interests lan- 
guished, and when the latter began to take on new life it 
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was mainly along lines “ requiring limited skill on the part 
of operatives or employees, such as mining, tanning, lum- 
bering, and other primary transformations ‘of raw material.” 

Mr. Ingle makes out a better showing for the South in 
the field of commerce and trade than in that of manufac- 
tures, although, as the years passed by, the North outstrip- 
ped the South in the race for commercial supremacy. Ab- 
sence of urban conditions of course retarded growth along 
these lines, and in spite of subscription to railway enterprises 
and dazzling schemes without number to improve Southern 
commerce, business could not be much improved in the 
cities, and planting grew less and less profitable. Another 
drawback was the imperfect development of the credit sys- 
tem; when so many fortunes were lost in the ruin of State 
banks one should not be surprised that one or two of the 
Southwestern States had constitutional prohibitions against 
the establishment of banks. 

A curious illustration of the gradual substitution of the 
North for England as a base of supplies for the Southern 
States is afforded by the following figures taken from Mr. 
Ingle’s book: “ Massachusetts in 1790-'91 exported $2,519,- 
651, worth of goods; New York, $2,505,465; Maryland,- 
$2,239,691 ; Virginia, $3,131,845 ; and South Carolina $2,- 
693,268. Within ten years New York had distanced 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania and the individual South- 
ern States just mentioned; and within twenty*years Mary- 
land had exports as valuable as those of Virginia and South 
Carolina combined. In 1815-’16 New York again was far 
in advance of the other States, South Carolina showed a 
tendency to regain its old position of equality with Mary- 
land and Virginia, and the second of those neighboring 
States was ahead of the first.” In the same period there was 
noticeable a great development of the coastwise trade. But 
the agricultural character of the South made it become more 
and more dependent upon other sections, industrially and 
commercially. Yet it is singular to find that in those States 
where commerce, manufactures, and agriculture were more 
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evenly balanced, there does not appear to have been as great 
a desire for paqjitical independence of the North as else- 
where. 

Turning now to less material matters, one should not be 
surprised to find in a country as sparsely settled as the South 
was, where tutors were largely in vogue, and where, in col- 
‘onial days particularly, it was customary among the wealthier 
planters to send their sons to school and college in England, 
‘that popular education was for a long time at a very low 
ebb. It was found, for example, in 1840 that sixty-three per 
cent. of the illiteracy of the country among adult whites was 
in the South. But in the several explanations of this unfor- 
tunate phenomenon Mr. Ingle sees encouragement rather 
than discouragement. History shows that the South was 
interested in the cause of education, and although the free 
school system was rather imperfectly developed, various 
academies, colleges, and universities indicated a concern for 
education. Some of these universities, like those of Virginia 
and North Carolina, for instance, exerted a great influence ; 
and their strength was much increased when the love of 
section, becoming stronger than that of country, caused 
many parents to remove their sons from colleges in the 
North and to place them in Southern institutions. No ref- 
erence, it may be remarked, is made to the South Carolina 
college, which stood very high before the war. 

Public libraries amounted to very little in the Old 
South, and even now they do not appear to be much appre- 
ciated ; but this was doubtless the result of the absence of 
town-life. One should remember, however, that private 
libraries, on the other hand, were both numerous and valu- 
able. Among the collections of books to which the public 
had access, Mr. Ingle mentions those of the Petersburg Li- 
brary Association, the Savannah Library Association, the 
Charleston Library Association, and the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary of the same city. The showing of the South was very 
poor, if we are to accept the statement that in 1860, of the 
27,730 libraries of a public nature in the United States, 
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with 13,316,379 volumes, the Southern States had 5,514, 
with 3,177,708. It seems that the subscription feature gener- 
ally prevailed in circulating libraries, the idea of taxation for 
their support being then, and even still, almost unknown. 
Those who know anything at all about the subject will 
scarcely be disposed to dissent from the opinion of Mr. 
Ingle that illiteracy was no foundation for free libraries, and 
that the defective system of education was the prime cause 
of the evil. 

In the field of journalism the South showed a steady im- 
provement, both in the number of newspapers and in the 
number of readers. Our author cites the fact, for instance, 
that in 1840 the average was one paper for 10,399 free per- 
sons, and one for 8,399 free persons in 1860. For the same 
period there seems to have been a smaller relative increase 
in the worth. These newspapers, however, appear to have 
been mainly devoted to political discussions, evidence of 
which is furnished by the fact that in 1860 of the 1,178 
Southern periodicals, 992 were devoted to politics, 78 to lit- 
erature, 63 to religion, and 45 to miscellaneous subjects. 
They seem to have been decidedly personal, but much of the 
editorial writing was distinguished for the purity of its dic- 
tion and the thoroughness of its knowledge. ‘Two obsta- 
cles confronted Southern journalism,” continues our author. 
“The manifestations of the slavery agitation must have 
hampered the editor in dealing with public questions. The 
bulk of his readers were directly or indirectly interested in 
the institution against which centred the opposition of the 
rest of the country to the South. To have joined the op- 
position by indirection, so many were the ramifications of 
the problem, would have tended to destroy a journalist’s 
career of usefulness. . . . Another drawback, slighter in 
degree, the natural result of journalism in the days when 
disagreements about politics frequently meant personal an- 
tagonism, was the liability of the editor to be compelled to 
indorse his opinions by force.” In thirteen years, five edi- 
tors of a Vicksburg paper met with violent deaths. 
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The history of Southern literary aspirations is a truly 
pathetic one. There were such aspirations. But the trouble 
was that the profession of literature was rather looked down 
upon by the influential, while many who essayed the task 
of writing anything at all were without proper training. 
The institutions of the people were against literature. In 
spite of these drawbacks, however, the South produced some 
work of decided merit. This is particularly true of politi- 
cal writing, wherein men like Marshall, Madison, and Jef- 
ferson are among the first. Among authors of a less serious 
kind were Tucker, Cooke, Wilde, Thompson, Simms, 
Kennedy, and others. Our author quotes Bishops Polk and 
Elliott,in their address upon the proposed University of the 
South, as using the following language: “Labor is per- 
formed among us by a caste; and there is, in consequence, 
a large body of men who can devote themselves to the ele- 
gancies of literature, and to such a culture as shall make 
their homes the envy of all lands.” 

In this connection Mr. Ingle refers to the belief current 
in the South that a combination of Northern writers deter- 
mined to prevent the recognition of Southern authors in the 
field of literature, but he thinks the belief had little founda- 
tion to rest upon. For on the other side of the Potomac 
men were as ready to avail themselves of the advantages 
of codperation in literature as in other things. The absence 
in the South of such coéperation, was a serious detriment to 
Southern literary aspirations. It is further added in this 
connection that “complaints of antagonism in the North to 
Southern authors, while possibly applicable to individuals, 
probably reflected the inexperience of the complainants, for 
they cannot stand firmly ‘against the facts regarding the 
mass.” The announcement of the publishers of the “ New 
American Cyclopedia,” for example, declared the intention 
of the promoters to have all sections fairly represented in 
that work. In point of fact, Southern authors whose books 
were worth publishing usually found every encouragement 
at the North, as the list of books so published indicates. 
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Occasional efforts were made in different forms to arouse 
the people on the subject of literature, and historical so- 
‘cieties, lyceums, and literary associations were organized 
in various portions of the South; but they were usually 
hampered by causes both moral and social. More or less 
successful magazines also emanated from the more culti- 
vated centres of literary activity; but they were on the 
whole short-lived and went the way of many other noble 
but ill-advised efforts. The most successful of these ven- 
tures were the Southern Literary Messenger of Richmond, 
the Southern Quarterly Review of Charleston, and De- 
Bow’s Commercial Review, of New Orleans. 

Mr. Ingle devotes considerable space, and justly so, to 
the various plans for progress in the South; but in writing 
of the many conventions called for that purpose he does not 
appear to note the fact that the politicians rather than the 
business men dominated the meetings. The convention 
idea found expression shortly after the Nullification move- 
ment in South Carolina. The main object was to im- 
press upon the Southern people the necessity of commercial 
independence, and that “commercial credit and ‘capital 
should be extended, that a portion of capital should be di- 
rected into commercial lines, that the banks should aid the 
merchants, that foreign capital and credit should be attract- 
ed, and that to make possible direct lines of packets from 
and to Southern ports a demand should be created at those 
ports by opening up the interior of the country.” The 
representative meeting of this character seems to have been 
the Memphis Convention of 1845, which was attended by 
six hundred delegates representing sixteen Southern and 
Western States and Territories. Mr. Calhoun was chosen 
president and strongly urged national appropriations for 
the improvement of the Mississippi river, which he called 
“the great highway of western commerce, the inland sea of 
of the country.” Other conventions of similar character 
were held in St. Louis, Memphis, Bristol, New Orleans, and 
elsewhere. At a large meeting in the latter city a plan was 
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proposed for the construction of a railway from New Or- 
leans to Washington. 

It is time, however, to notice what Mr. Ingle has to say 
about slavery under its three phases,—social, economic, 
and political. “ By 1835, it had wrought its work socially ; 
it was still to continue to affect the South economically ; 
and as a political factor it was to increase in power, dividing 
great ecclesiastical bodies, disrupting two parties just or- 
ganized for their national contest, and finally embroiling 
the country in armed strife. It so permeated society that 
few questions could be considered without reference to it ; 
it was the burden of observation by English travellers and 
visitors from the North, and was the text of thousands of 
pages of manuscript used in newspapers, magazines, or bulky 
volumes, and of thousands more in addresses from the pulpit,. 
the legislative bodies, and on the stump, in which its evils 
were confessed by Southern men, and its advantages for 
both races were set forth.” ; 

The average number of slaves held by each owner was. 
less than ten. In 1850 it was estimated that 400,000 slaves. 
were employed in the cities and 2,500,000 on the farms and 
plantations. Mr. Ingle seems to fail to notice that the laws. 
prohibiting the education of slaves were directed against 
their learning to write rather than to read. Some have 
thought that this indicates a fear that the slaves would im- 
pose upon their patrol by supplying forged passes. Nor 
does our author pay any attention to the old controversy as 
to whether baptism emancipated the slave, which was finally 
decided in the negative. But the slaves took kindly to re- 
ligion anyway, and the more humane owners finally saw to 
their spiritual instruction. In 1859, of 468,090 negro church 
members in the South, 215,000, according to Mr. Ingle, ° 
were classed as Methodists, and 175,000 as Baptists ; and in 
185 3.5,000 South Carolina slaves raised $15,000 in collections. 
Among the brighter pictures of this institution our author 
notes “a nine-year-old boy reading the Déspatch in 1861 to his 
master, whose eye-sight was dim ; a woman making a tempo-. 
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rary loan to her owner ; a professional man borrowing a dollar 
from his servant to make a contribution to the New Orleans 
sufferers ; a South Carolina gentleman refusing, except at 
night, to leave his slaves during a cholera epidemic; and 
the cheerfulness and light-heartedness generally observed 
among the negroes.” But the evils of the system could not 
be enumerated. The caste spirit, not to speak of the natural 
injustice of the institution, and its widespread demoralizing 
effects were recognized even by many of the Southerners 
themselves; but men could be found who undertook to 
argue, even from the Bible, that the system was not only 
right and proper, but also highly beneficial to the slave him- 
self. As time rolled on, it may have become more and more 
difficult to emancipate slaves, while the lot of the freedmen 
did not, on the whole, improve; but we think if Mr. Ingle 
had brought out more strongly the relative wealth of the 
free persons of color, he would have thrown additional light 
upon a very interesting point. 

One great reason why emancipation was not general 
was the fact of the value of slaves in the production of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice; but “the tightening of the restric- 
tions upon them was an expression, not of harsh feeling 
against them, but of a determination to prevent any such 
act as that attempted in 1850 at Harper’s Ferry, which il- 
lustrated the fanatic mind of the extreme abolitionist. The 
history of emancipation tendencies in the South was the re- 
sult of an apprehension that they would endanger the do- 
mestic security of Southern homes, and of the natural atti- 
tude of resistance to extraneous purposes to free the blacks, 
whatever might be the fate of the whites.” Mr. Ingle ar- 
gues, moreover, that if slavery had not become the basis of 
sectional hatred, it would have eventually disappeared from 
at least five Southern States; but events were rapidly as- 
suming shape which were destined to cut out the social can- 
cer forever. 

The Southern people, in our author’s opinion began 
more and more to conclude that it was possible to convert 
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the general government into an engine of attack upon the 
’ and this belief grew into a firmer 
conviction when men realized that the pro-slavery sentiment 
in the North was mostly confined to Democratic office- 
seekers. At the same time there was great opposition to 
the secession movement, especially in the more westerly 
States of the South. Mr. Ingle draws attention to the fact, 
moreover, that the great difference between the contention 
of 1776 and the asserted right to secede in 1861 lay in the 
fact that the colonists revolted against a government in 
whose creation they had taken no part, while the Southern 
States revolted against a government in whose foundation 
they had taken a conspicuous part. It took only thirty 
years for South Carolina’s nullification theories to ripen in- 
to true secession. Finally, however, when the conflict was 
over not only had the South and the nation been relieved of 
an incubus, but a vast section of country, with a magnifi- 
cent territory, fertile lands, delightful climate, and the richest 
mineral deposits, was thrown open to the world and op- 
portunity was given the South of assuming a réle in the 
economic and industrial world, which could scarcely have 
been accorded her under former theories and conditions. 
A CAROLINIAN. 
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A CONVERSATION IN HADES. 


Interlocutors, Lord Byron and M. Honoré de Balzac. The language used, 
% 7 kind of spiritual Volapuk. Time, the present. \ 


Lord Byron. Good evening, M. de Balzac. Hades: 
seems to suit you to-day better than it did Achilles some 
time since, if we may trust the authority of Homer, whom we 
shades at least know for certain to have been a living man. 
Your face is so wreathed in smiles that I’m willing to bet 
you've had pleasant news from “that dim spot which men 
call earth”, to quote an English poet who wasn’t perhaps as 
well known in France in your day as he should have been. 
Come, let us have it. Have men at last arrived at the point 
of fairly appreciating the Comédie humaine as the most 
stupendous production of genius since Shakspere wrote his 
plays? 

Balzac. No, my dear Lord Byron, they have hardly 
got that far yet, but I am steadily growing in reputation both 
in and out of France. It is true that the praise of my coun- 
trymen is still a little grudging, that they still harp on my 
style and set Flaubert up against me. But the same thing 
has happened to my great forerunner, and yours by the way, 
the good Sir Walter, who is lectured on his style and actually 
has a young man named Stevenson (who recently came 
among us) set up against him. But we all have to abide 
the critics, who are an ephemeral race, and we can afford to 
do it, if we continue to appeal to the public as I seem to be 
doing. 

_ Lord Byron.. You are more fortunate than I am, by 
Jove! I’ve had the critics down on me for a long time, and 
they tell me I’m losing the public too — that is the English 
public whose smug primness you have comprehended and 


I have felt. But what special mark of public favor have you _ 


received? 
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Balzac. Why, 1am teld that there are two rival trans- 
lations of my entire works being published in England and 
America, and that one of them is edited with introductions 
by a distinguished English critic, a Mr. Saintsbury. Do 
you know anything of him, my Lord? 

Lord Byron. Well, I rather think I do know the fellow. 
So he is introducing you to the English public, bless hig, 
impudence? He has had a little to say about me, too, re- 
cently — with considerable impunity now that my satirizing 
days are over. 

Balzac. Why. my Lord, I hope he has unearthed no 
silly scandal about you as that unfortunate American au- 
thoress did years ago. I haven’t forgot the foul taint the 
report of it gave to the fresh air we breathe here, air as pure 
and sweet as that of my own Touraine, which on earth al- 
ways made me quote our common friend Horace — 

Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet — 
you know the rest. 

Lord Byron. Oh! yes; I knew my Horace quite well 
once upon a time —in fact was too much enamoured of him, 
so the critics say. But to answer your question, I am sorry 
to inform you that Saintsbury has discovered no new scan- 
dal about me. I could have stood that as well as George 
Eliot can the same chap’s cheap flings at her private char- 
acter. No, Professor Saintsbury — he instructs youths now, 
you know, having instructed adults in all matters from gas- 
tronomy to Tory politics —not such a far cry by the way 
—no, Professor Saintsbury has openly brought a charge of 
a different sort against me that has only been rumored 


hitherto. 


Balzac. What is that, my Lord? A new charge against 
you that is not scandalous? It must indeed be remarkable ; 
though for the matter of that a new scandal would be just 
as hard to conceive of, considering the malignity of your 
enemies and the brutality of the Anglo-Saxon philistine. 

Lord Byron. Well, as I intimated, this is not exactly 
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a new charge, only it has never been so openly and un- 
blushingly made before. In short, dear M. de Balzac, Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury affirms that I am not a great poet, indeed 
he almost tries to show that I’m no poet at all. 

Balzac. Que ces Anglais sont dréles! But surely, my 
Lord, you must be chaffing me, as you other English say. 
No man who valued his reputation, no man, pardon my ap- 
parent vanity, who has the good sense to appreciate me, 
would think of committing such a folly. 

Lord Byron. 1 was never more serious in my life, 
M. de Balzac, not even when I espoused the cause of Greek 
independence or when I wrote the verses on my thirty-sixth 
birthday. Mr. Saintsbury will not allow me a leg to stand: 
on. It gives him a positive pain to read me in connection 
with any great English poet, like my friend Shelley, for in- 
stance, who when alive thought that I could write poetry, 
and thinks so still. 

Balzac. But, my dear Lord Byron, I am amazed at the 
man’s impudence. What! the poet that Goethe praised, 
that the Europe of my day worshipped, to whom I myself 
paid my humble tribute, whom Europe still admires — this 
poet is ranked as a mere impostor by a man who finds 


publishers and readers! Why, the thing is incredible, be-. 


sides it touches me nearly. 

Lord Byron. How so, my dear friend? 

Balzac. Why, you forget. This man is introducing 
me to the English public? Mon dieu, how is he doing it? 
Perhaps he is murdering my reputation at this very mo- 
ment. What can I co to stop him? Oh, my Lord, this is 
terrible. We don’t get books here and I couldn’t read 
his English if we did. Is there no way to get word to my 
friends on earth to disclaim the translation? Dear me, what 
shall I do? 

Lord Byron. Calm yourself, dear M. de Balzac. I 
really believe he condescends to like you, and he’ll certainly 
do you no harm. Nor will he do me any. It may comfort 


you to know that I have just heard of two magnificent edi-. 
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tions of my works that are to be shortly undertaken — one 
by a descendant of my old friend John Murray. I’d give a 
good deal to be able to send him some verses just as I used 
to send to his ancestor : 


My dear young John Murray, 

Pray be in a hurry 

To get out your great new edition; 
If on earth it don’t go 

Just ship it below, 

And I'll retail it here on commission. 


Come, my dear M. de Balzac, as Virgil says 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae. 


Since we are good and peaceable spirits, it is time for us to 
retire and leave Mr. Saintsbury to gang his own gait. 
WILLIAM PERCIVAL. 
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MR. PAYNE’S “LITTLE LEADERS.”’* 


Readers who admire 7he Dia/, and they are many, have 
long since come to recognize the semi-monthly editorials as. 
perhaps the most distinctly valuable feature of that dignified 
and influential journal. They have also known that many 
of these editorials came from the pen of one of the assistant 
editors, Mr. William Morton Payne, whose signed contribu- 
tions in the form of reviews had long since attracted atten- 
tion. When, therefore, the announcement was made some 
months ago that Mr. Payne’s editorials were to be collected 
and issued by the new Chicago firm that had already pub- 
lished a volume of poems by the senior editor of Zhe Dial, 
Mr. Francis F. Browne, not a few persons, among them the 
present writer, were delighted to think that the fate of 
ephemerality was no longer to hang over a body of criticism - 
as sound and fine in tone as any that has been recently pro- 
duced in this country or in England. 

That Mr. Payne is a critic of delicate and sound taste, 
who is capable of expressing himself in a style of admirable 
precision and polish, goes without saying for any constant ) | 
reader of Zhe Dial, and will go without saying for any per- | ; 

f 


son who will carefully peruse the volume under review. 
But the purpose of a sympathetic appreciation such as this 
brief article is intended to give, should be rather to attract 
new readers to an author than to indulge in generalities of A 
praise that will be acceptable to such persons as are already , | { 
acquainted with his work. It will be proper, therefore, to +t 
describe the kind and scope of the essays here gathered un- 
der an appropriate and attractive title. 

The volume is divided into three parts entitled “ Litera- 
ture and Criticism,” ‘“ Education,” and “In Memoriam,” j 
each part being preceded by an original sonnet of much 

| 


1 Little Leaders. By William Morton Payne. Chicago, Way & Wil- 
liams, 1895. 12mo. pp., x., 278. 
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merit. In the first part we have essays on Ibsen, the liter- 
ary West, anonymity in literary criticism, and kindred sub- 
jects. In the second such topics as the teaching of litera- 
ture, democracy and education, the use and abuse of dialect, 
are discussed ; while in the third we have critical estimates 
of most of the distinguished men in art and science that 
have died in the past few years—of Tennyson, Taine, 
Huxley, and their compeers. 

Obviously we have here a multiplicity and variety of 
subjects that might fill a set of octavo volumes instead of 
this dainty little book ; we must not, therefore, expect from 
Mr. Payne anything like elaborate or exhaustive criticism. 
He could give us such criticism did the occasion demand, 
nor could he write with so firm a touch had he not read and 
thought deeply upon literature and life; but he is too good 
an artist to mix what are essentially different genres of com- 
position, and his “ little leaders” never aspire to be articles 


' du fond. Eight or ten small pages suffice for him to make 


his point, and he invariably has a point to make. He argues 
closely and clearly, but always with perfect urbanity and 
with his eye on the object, to use Wordsworth’s. admirable 
phrase. He never leaves the slightest suspicion that he is 
trifling with his subject or with his readers, that he is talk- 
ing to hear himself talk, or that he is desirous of airing his 
wide reading and accurate scholarship. You may not in- 
frequently differ with Mr. Payne, but you do it always with 
a feeling of profound respect for him. You may sometimes 
feel that his attitude toward certain authors and literary 
cults may be a trifle too deferential, but you are quite sure 
that you will be spared the crotchets and eccentricities that 
mar the work of so many contemporary critics. Really it 
is not saying too much to affirm that in Mr. Payne’s work 
qualities of clearness, precision, sanity, and polish are to be 
discovered that make one feel that he has given his days 
and nights to the study of the great French masters of style 


-and criticism, to two of whom he has paid just tribute in his 


little volume. 
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Where all is so good it is difficult to select special essays 
or passages for comment and praise. Perhaps the spirited 

but urbane paper on “The Literary West” is the most | . 
timely of all in view of recent pessimistic utterances as to Pil 

the future of those portions of the country that have the mis- / 
fortune to lie a thousand miles away from Harvard Col- 
lege. The West doubtless has much to learn, but it really ih 
seems as if it could afford to give the East lessons in q : 
healthy optimism and sound patriotism. Certainly if Chi- q 
cago continues to produce books as good as this of Mr. 
Payne’s, Boston and Cambridge will have to look to their 
laurels. Butafter all, even Mr. Payne’s essay will probably ; 
fail to have much effect in the quarters where it most de- ii} 
serves to be read, for the tendency of elder brothers to look i 
down on younger ones was never yet overcome save by the > | 
logic of hard knocks. i 
Of the essays devoted to education those that touch the 
teaching of literature call to mind the little book on the sub- 
ject that Mr. Payne recently edited, and to which he 
contributed a stimulating preface. It is not certain that the ah 


papers of Mr. Payne and his collaborators have done much 4 Wi 
positive good save to emphasize the need of developing sys- 4 
tematic and competent methods of teaching in what is prob- iq 
ably the most important department of education ; but even hi 
this is something for which we may be grateful. Equally 4q i 
lacking in practicality but equally serviceable as sugges- A (tt 
tion is the essay on an endowed newspaper, while that on al iW 1 
the use and abuse of dialect may be recommended to every iy 
writer of fiction. wh 
Of the “In Memoriam” essays that on Tennyson ap- 1 
pears to be the one in which we get nearest to Mr. Payne ata 
himself. His admiration for Tennyson is hearty and con- Bile 
tagious and is expressed in the reverent style one should al- { 
ways use in treating of a master spirit. Some of us may, Pt! 
perhaps, feel obliged to accept Mr. Payne’s eulogium with ; i 
qualifications, but we must all acknowledge that he has ’ 


written nobly and well of a great poet whom it would be a 
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privilege and pleasure to love and revere as unreservedly 
as Mr. Payne has found it possible to do. Perhaps the 
essays on the two scientists, Tyndall and Huxley, while 
not representing Mr. Payne’s heart so well as the paper on 
Tennyson, represent his critical faculty of saying just the 
right thing in just the right way even better. Just so, the 
paper on the late William Frederick Poole seems to be 
better conceived than that on a far greater man, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Mr. Payne knew the famous librarian 
well and brings out clearly his admirable qualities as a 
man as well as his valuable services as a careful historical 
scholar. But perhaps my partiality for this particular 
essay is due to a personal experience of Dr. Poole’s kind- 
ness. 

In conclusion I cheerfully commend Mr. Payne’s book 
to the consideration of every reader of this REvrew 
who cares for good criticism couched in a scholarly style. 
It would be easy to write more about the volume, but space 
is wanting and the essays themselves are better than anything 
Ican say of them. They are certainly worthy of preservation 
and it must be a pleasure to Mr. Browne, to whom they are 
dedicated, to feel that the journal which he has so long and 
successfully conducted was instrumental in their production. 
I trust that it will not be long before Mr. Payne has enough 
fresh material to fill a second volume, and I hope, too, that 
he will soon employ his talents upon work which, if it 
can hardly be better of its kind, will be more far-reaching 


and exhaustive. 
W. P. TRENT. 
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